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( “The cause of the British mine strikers is our cause. It is a challenge to the World Movement of Down, Down, Down with the — 
Standard of Living. I urge every trade unionist to give all assistance to the British miners. I want them to give until it hurts, to give 
cheerfully and generously.—President William Green of the American Federation of Labor to the British Miners Relief Delegation, August 7 in Washington. 
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By Norman Thomas 


T the present Mexican struggle So- 





cialists, I suspect, pretty sener- 

ally back Calles against the 
Church. We must not, however, for- 
get in our contemplation of the sins of 
the Church, past and present, that the 
State also has its own sins to answer 
for. Not much has ever been gained 
by setting up the absolute authority 
of the State against the absolute au- 
thority of the Church. State idolatry 
is one of the worst of religions. 
Now, these general observations 
aren’t meant to apply particularly to 
Mexico. The Mexican quarrel, how- 
ever, is a good occasion to review our 
attitude to Church and State. We 
Americans sometimes think we have 
Settled the problem by talking glibly 
of “religious liberty” and “the separa- 
tion of Church and State.” Yes,. but 
does religious liberty mean the right 
to. be an absolutist conscientious ob- 
jector? Americans did not think so in 
the World War. Does the separation 
of Church and State mean that the 
Church must keep silence on questions 
ethics? The Church which 
such silence will die of 


of social 
agrees to 
spiritual dry rot. 
No, there is no infallible, fool-proof 
formula. At times we may back State 
and at times Church, but the object 
will be the maximum of that difficult, 
but not impossible, combination—socia] 
well-being and individual freedom of 
conscience. A few guiding principles 
we mar set down: 
Neither Church nor ‘State 
formally control one the other. 
There should be no_ established 
church, and no religious tests for 
voting or office holding. 
There should be no parties formed 
on sectarian lines, Protestant, Jewish, 
Catholic, Agnostic, or what not. 
Church associations of free thinkers 
should be free to express their opinions 


should 





A. F. OF L. ORDERS 
PROBE OF N. Y. 
FUR STRIKE 


Manager Refuses Data 
to Committee, De- 
mands He Name In- 
vestigators 


4E American Federation of 
T Labor has decided to investigate 
the conduct of the strike of the 
furriers’ union in this city which ended 
June 1% in a compromise agreement. 
Replying to the request of President 
William Green that all data concerning 
the strike be turned over to the in- 
vestigating committee, composed of 
Mathew Woll, Hugh Frayne and Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, John Sullivan and 
Joseph Ryan, the Furriers’ Joint 
Board, through Manager Ben Gold, has 
refused to accede to the demand for 
the union’s books. Gold proposes that} 1 
the Joint Board be permitted to name 
three of its own investigators. f 
The proposed Investigation, followed 
by the Joint Board’s hesitation in re- 
vealing information to a bona fide 
trade union committee, revives inter- 
est in one of the most unusual trade 
union situations in recent years. The 
New York Joint Board of the Fur- 
riers’ Union, captured by Communists, 
called a general strike on February 16. 
After gallantly struggling for five | 
months, the workers found that they 
had been sold on an agreement which 
sounded great, but was, in truth, a 
serious setback for them. The Com- 
munists proceeded to set their propa- 
ganda mill going, painting the settle- 
ment as “epoch making,” claiming a 
40-hour week as the greatest of its 
achievements. How ridiculous this is 
can only be understood when it is re- 
membered that during“the dull eight 
months of the year, the fur workers 
are lucky if they can average 30 hours 
of work per week. Further, a special 
clause in the agreement provides that} 
during the busy four months of the 
year, the employers may work their 
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on questions of social ethics. 

These principles were certainly vio- 
lated in spirit by Bishop Leonard in 
his advice to voters as Methodists not 
to vote for Al Smith because he is a 
Papist, or Wadsworth because he is a 
wet. 

Yet it is a bit amusing to hear our 
Catholic friends rebuke the Methodist 
brother or denounce Calles (as ‘the 
Knights of Columbus have done) on 
the score of belief in freedom of con- 
science and religious liberty. It sounds 
rather like Communist discourse on 
the same theme. Logically, Catholics, 
even less than Communists, can accept 
a real faith in freedom.of eenscience. 
That fact successive Popes have made 
plain. So good a man as Father Ryan 
has written a whole book fo try to 
explain away the force of certain 


men four additional hours per week, 
with no extra pay for overtime. These 
facts and others pointed out in pre- 
vious issues of The New Leader must 
be remembered when Gold refers to 
“the highly successful nature of the 
strike.” 

Here is President Green’s letter to) 
Gold: 

“The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, at a meeting 
held in Cincinnati, beginning June 
25th, authorized and instructed the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor to appoint a Committee rep- | 
resenting the Executive Council of the | 
American Federation of Labor, for the 
purpose of making an investigation 
into the internal affairs of the Inter- 
national Fur Workers Union, the re- 
(Contnued on page 2) 








‘Appeals from Organiza- 


for the office of international president 
of the Mine Workers of America, the 
post that John L. Lewis has held since 


issues of his campaign. 


union by winning back the great coal 
fields the U. M. W. of A. have lost in 
the last few 
Nationalization—public ownership of 
the 


international conventions. 


go before the union’s voters in the De- 
cember election, say Brophy’s friends 
and supporters. 


support from the rest of the labor 


fields have passed from bad to 
worse. 
the high-priced company store, the 
injuction, and the cheating weigh 
boss all 
now outside our organization are 
helpless without us, and we are 


+ + 


John Brophy Candidate 
For Intern’! President 
United Mine Workers 





Cloak Strikers Weep 
At Plight of Miners 


The unusual spectacle of 1,500 
“hard-boiled” cloak cutters weep- 
ing unashamedly at a strike 
mass meeting in Arlington Hall, 
19 St. Marks Place, was presented 
when Ben Tillett, 66-year-old vet- 
eran of British labor struggles, 
presented the case for 1,000,000 
locked-out British miners. Tillett, 
himself, who is heading a mission 
to raise funds, broke down at one 
point and stopped for a few mo- 
ments before he was able to con- 














Out for Miner’s Presidency 








tinue. 
“I iell you the British Govern- 
ment did not want us to come 





tion Lead Pennsyl- 
vanian to Enter Race 
in ‘December Election 
LEARFIELD, PA.—John Brophy, 


president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Miners, is a candidate 





919. : 
The announcement of his candidacy 
rom the headquarters of District No. 
in Clearfield gives the two leading 


The first is, Organization, save the 


years. The second is, 
coal industry—a program the 


nion is formally committed to by its 


Appeals from many parts of the 
rganization brought the decision to 


Brophy States Principles 
His own statement follows: 

“1 pledge myself to a national 
campaign to win back the non- 
union coal fields when | am 
elected,” said Brophy. “The United 
Mine Workers’ Union is imperilled 
unless it organizes the unorgan- 
ized. In the last few years the 
union has suffered disastrous 
losses. It has lost nearly all of 
the Southern territory and part of 
the Northern fields. These areas 
cannot be won back by a policy of 
local or district strikes only. The 
local strike is often crushed by coal 








JOHN BROPHY 


here to tell you what great rogues 
they were, what great thieves they 
were,” Tillett declared passion- 
ately. “For we have an aristoc- 
racy more cold, more brutal than 
even you experienced strikers are 
able to imagine. I am an old man 
and often want to ease up, but 
when I think of the 2,000,000 chil- 
dren of British miners starving 
before our eyes, I hold up and re- 
fresh myself. 

Isidor Nagler, chairman of the 
cutters’ meeting, assured Tillett, 
with great emotion, that the cloak 
makers, though on strike them- 
selves, will contribute to the full- 





of the British miners. 


AMERICAN LABOR 
PLEDGES AID 
TO BRITISH 


—_——— 


Green Aids Mine Relief 
Delegation Plan Its 
Work Here 


ASHINGTON. — Planning the 

details of their campaign in 

American industrial centers to 
raise a fund o! millions of dollars to 
win the great strike of British coal 
miners by defeating famine in the 
homes of the strikers, the British labor 
delegation completed on August 9 its 
conferences with President Green and 
Secretary Morrison, of the American 
Federation of Labor. 





Then they scattered, to carry their 
appeal for aid to the officers of the 
various international unions, and to 
central labor bodies and to the miners 


in the coal fields. 
Joseph Jones, of the Yorkshire 
miners, will canvass the Boston dis- 


trict. Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M. P., 
secretary of the Women’s Relief Com- 





est degree to the desperate cause 








CONVENTION 
MEETS 











from the outside, frequently from 
mines owned by the same operator 
the union is fighting. There must 
be a well-planned national move- 
ment that will enlist every possible 





movement. 


“Conditions in the non-union 


The gunman, the “spotter,” 


go together. The men 


pleted 


(Continued on page 3) 





notable Papal utterances. And the 
most interesting thing is the admis- 








sions he has to make in the face of 
such a document as Leo XIII's encycli- 
cal “Immortale Dei.” 





It is good that our cautious Presi- 
dent will not even receive a committec 
of the Knights of Columbus to urge 
intervention in Mexico on religious 
grounds. We wish he would not even 
receive committees of bankers and oil} 
men who want intervention to collect 
their debtg. Petroleum is at least as 
bad a reason as piety for our meddling 
in Mexican affairs. And the combina- 
tion is terrible. 





Clemenceau’s extraordinary letter to 





PORTERS VOTING 77 CLOAK FIRMS 
ON UNION — SIGN WITH UNION 


——e—— 


Case Will Go to Rail Sigman Denounces At-' 
Labor Board When| 


Referendum Is Com-) 


lr is announced at the headquarters 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


Cuban Unionists Suffer 
From Fascist Methods 


ENSATIONAL 
happening to active 


ists in Cuba are coming to Latin 


storie 


Americans in New York. 
States-controlled sugar island, owned 














President Coolidge will only seem just 
assumptions. If Germany were solely| y 
guilty of war, if German imperialism 
alone were black while all the rest 
were white, if the United States had 
ever had a stake in the war like that 
of France, if the peace of Versailles— 
Clemenceau’s peace—were a good 
peace, if by it the United States had 
taken colonies and reparations from] p 
Germany, if we were consciously seek-| a 
' ing now to put France in pawn, then/ 
the old Tiger might be right in his| 
j statements. But all these assumptions| h 
are contrary to fact. Clemenceau him- 

self would admit, if he were honest. 
| that his wrath against us is not merely 
on account of the debt, but because of! 
our failure to use our strength after 


















the war, as we had during the war, to| had refused to proceed against the|spiracy: The Cuban Confederation is ——— -_—— 
put solid foundations under his pong i workers on the flimsy evidence. not in the Pan-American Federation Miners Blown Like Leaves 
ing dreams of French dominance in| Lopez was a linotype operator. His|of Labor, with which the American SCRANTON, Pa. — Twenty - five! 
Europe | wane and five children are frantic with Federation of Labor is affiliated. miners were tossed in the Pyne annul re 
And yet, wrong-headed as is M.} Worry. The oldest boy sick in a hos- | Cuba is dominated politically of the Glen Alden Coal Company at 
Clemenceau’s argument, it represents| Pital. Before Lopez disappeared, sev- and economica}ly by United States Taylor like leaves when the fall of 
&@ point of view in Europe that is dan-| eral other workers had mysteriously} capitalists. The National City thousands of tons of rock sent a ter- 
, gerous to our well-being. For that| vanished. De Armando Andre is | Bank owns most of the sugar rific current of air through the tun-/| 
@ Point of view our own talk during the| Known to have been killed and a man; plantations and railroads, and | nels. Mine cars were blown off the | 
World War is partly responsible.| named Cusart was slain while being General Enoch Crowder is official tracks and electric wires torn from| 
Better a thousand times forgive the} taken to jail. A liberal journalist from | representative of the United States the posts. Some men were hurled 50/ 
debt than keep alive hatred and sus-| Sagua, Enrique Varona, one of the in Cuba to tell President Machado feet. The men narrowly escaped death. | 
(Continued on page 3) railroad strike leaders, and others what to do. All were bruised. | 






and fair to those who accept certain stories—paralleled 


re plentiful. 


im. 


The distr 


s of what is 


The police say 
went off in a foreign ship because a 
conspiracy charge was pending against 
The charge appears 
frame-up, alleging that Lopez and 14 
others held secret meetings on the roof 
of the labor center when the building 
roof is not flat and could not be used 
for meetings. 


Frank P. Walsh, Donald Richberg and} dent manufacturers make the total 72 
C. Francis Stradford, attorneys for the 
Brotherhood, 
vote 





liminary to 


Porters that upon the advice of 


a nationwide referendum 
instituted as the 
presentation of the 


has been pre- 


their 


Union's demands before the new Rail- 


have disappeared. On July 16 Tomas 


trade union-/Grant, of the railroad brotherhood, 


road Mediation 


Board. 


The referendum is a carefully drawn 











was killed in Ciego de Avila, and An-| 
This United 




















Lopez 
syndicalist unions. The confederation 


was formed a year ago, August, 192 
when representatives of 123 unions of} 


= | 
to be a 


President Machado, of Cuba, | 
the suppression of 


guey 


decr } 
ecreed Cuban | to 


ict attorney | union paper was charged with con- 





ballot in 
tonio Penichet, a journalist and secre- | are asked. If 
tary of the Cuban Confederation of] answer in the affirmative the next step 


**!among the porters and maids 
n question 
200,000 members assembled at Cama-| «pac, Pay. 


years will 


which 12 definite 


the porters and maids 


almost completely by the National City ; Labor, likewise. The police told these| of the Brotherhood will be to call for 
Bank, is the scene of kidnappings and | two when they arrested them that they|a conference with the Pullman Com- | 
murders of union men. Letters from | woylg be treated as “enemies in war.” | pany. In the event of refusal, an ex- | 
the editor of El Libertario, liberal Early in July Santiago de Cuba was] parte statement will be filed with the 

journal, suppressed a week ago, to the/ the scene of the first execution in 23 Mediation Board. 
New York Cultura Obrera, tell the| years Salvador Aguilera, an active| Some of the questions the porters 
best in Fascist unionist, was the gallows’ victim. And!|and maids must answer are: Do you 
taly. now the house of representatives is| want the payment of a living wage! 
Alfredo Lopez, secretary of the Ha- considering a motion that would au-|and better working conditions? Do | 
vana Federation of Labor, was kid-| tnorize the acquisition of ten more| you want pay for preparatory time, 
napped July 20 on his way from home| geath chairs. El Vulcani, Tierra, El| terminal time, delays and doubling? 
pach ag nga pr rao Tag ele | Progreso (organ of the Cuban labor | Do oe fore ees time sheet? | 
adel Ghee. Stn. tetaliinscemh tnekiie federation) and El Libertario, liberal] DO you want eral 5 “ Employee 
firmly believe he was thrown into the ans sone Papers, Save - 98. been 2 age aye vgs = shee og vies ch 
‘ suppressed. pany or the Brotherhood of Sleeping} 

ay near Morro Castle, where sharks Car Porters? 
Cuban workers are organized in 


The fourth question asked is caus- 


ing a great deal of favorable comment 


This 
matter of 


It is claimed by the or- 


deals with the 


| ganizers of the Union that if permitted | 


go into this matter, some very in- | 


unions and the staff of the official] teresting things dating back for several 


be 





uncovered. | 
| 
i 


questions | 





tempt of Industrial| 
Council to Mislead 
| Workers 


AS coones ar made by the set- 








tlement committee of the Cloak- | 


makers’ Union with the indepen- | 





the strike 
July Ist. 

An intensive drive to close non-union 
shops operating in Brooklyn was begun | 
when 150 members of the general | 
picket committee were diverted to that 
borough for picketing. The first shop, 
to succumb under the new effort was 


since the 


beginning of 


gamated, even before the formal open- 





130 Locals Are Repre- 
sented -at Sessions 
Opening in New York 





By Laborite 


HE convening of the nineteenth 
convention of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America brought this 
week to New York city, the place of 
meeting, 150-odd delegates from about 


130 locals in the United States and 
Canada. During the first few days the 
convention contented itself with the 


customary speeches and the appoint- 
ment of committees. Only a little rum- 
pus about the kind of union label that 
would be recognized on the garments of 
the delegates as a part of their creden- 
tials disturbed the proceedings. It was 
finally settled that the tabel of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers would 
be accepted on a par with that of the 
A. F. of L. union, the United Garment 
Workers. 

Outside of the formal meetings, how- 
there were important develop- 
The chief problem involved the 

of the Joint Board of the 


ever, 
ments. 
proposal 


eleven bakers’ locals in New York city 


to bring into the International the in- 
dependent as the 
Amalgamated Food Workers. A com- 
munication from the General Executive | 
Board of the Bakery and Confectionery | 
Workers was addressed to the Amal- | 


organization known 





ing of the convention, inviting the | 
independents to appear before the! 
board. The Food Workers accepted 


this invitation and sent up a commit- 






the Cucci Cloak Company, 70 Jackson | 
a eject ¢ } | 

street, Greenpoint, which closed its| S®® comsisting of thelr one rel 
doors today | tary-treasurer, August Burkhardt, and | 
Eleven union pickets were arrested | editor, Charles Kiehn, who oe 

" ne GER ‘uesday ey | 
in Manhattan, seven of them being the G. E. B. on Tuesday evening, | 
promptly freed by Magistrate Dreyer | 4UsuUSt 10, 1926. No public annour e- | 
in Jefferson Market Court. The four! ™ent has been made as to what trans- | 


othersy arrested on disorderly conduct I 











give up the strike and 

shops, promising them ample protec- 
tion in and out of the shops, and/4 
charging the union with obstructing! e 
the path to reforms, Morris Sigman 
president of the International Union, | pr 
expressed confidence that the cloak-|n 
mak would not be misled by the/c 
advertisements of the nside” manu-| tl 
facturers and will remain on strike 
until their demands are granted i ji 


“The industrial council,” Mr. Sigman | b 





declared, “is obvio misrepresent- 
ing facts when it charges the union! y 
const b 





in mind that! ¢; 
vited the in- | 





e the 


strike was 


the workers’ 


dustrial c 
th it on 


called, to confer 
and th 





it was the council 
ed these de- 
brought about the dead- 
The industrial coun- 
cil refused at that conference even to 
(Continued on page 3) 


demands, 


which re consider 
and 


lock and a strike 





mands 


among the bakers 


ing 


troduction of “Hebrew” 


fact 
higher wages because of 
required in their work 

|} made contained 
| different flours and demanded such 


pired. Negotiations will be continued 








|charge¥ late in the afternoon, were| Behind these moves for Wnity is an| 
freed on bail ; | interesting history. Back in 1913 ewe 

When shown an advertisement ap-| New York city locals of the Bakery | 
pearing in the press, inserted by the | 2nd Confectionery Workers broke off 
industrial council of the Cloak, Suit| relations with the parent body. The | 
and Skirt Manufacturers, Inc., contain- | causes were manifold. There was in- 
| ing an appeal to the cloak strikers to| ternal politics partly to blame. These 


return to the| unions were anti-administration. There | 


| 


was dissatisfaction over limited goed 
utonomy. There was, above all, the! 
ver-present jurisdictional dispute | 


Bread and its allied | 
we often forget, are racial or 
In New York! 


oducts 
ational in character. 
for example, there are two classes | 
he Gentile, or American, and the Jew- | 


ity 


ish The three disturbing locals had 


irisdiction over the former variety 
y at times insisted upon claim- | 
shops where the Jewish product | 
as made, especially when there had! 
een a change of ownership from Gen- 
le to Jewish, with the consequent in- 


bread 


ut 





Now, arose from the/| 
bakers received 
the extra skill 
The bread they 


proportions of 


the contention 
that the Jewish 


such 


(@pntinued on page 3) 


BAKERY UNION 


|} miners of Great 


be 
and all Socialists, Trade Unionists and 
sympathizers are urged 
contribute 


mitee for the strikers, will be assigned 
to New York and vicinity. Oliver 
Harris, of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation, will have Philadelphia and 
the anthracite field. Ben Tillett will 
cover the Pittsburgh area. Paul Me- 
Kenna, of the Scottish Miners’ Federa- 
tion, will go to Chicago, and may also 
visit Milwaukee and the Twin Cities. 
James Robson, of the Durham miners, 
will be responsible for the St. Loufg 
district. 

Tillett will probably visit Cleveland 
to see the éxetutives of the railroad 
brotherhoods, and he may also go to 
Indianapolis, wheré are the headquar- 
ters of the Mine Workers, the Car- 
penters, the Typographical and other 
important unions. 








In planning this campaign for im- 
mediate funds, the visitors had the ex~ 
pert advice and active help of Presi- 
dent Green, who has issued-a circular 
instruction to A. F. of L. representa- 
tives to do all in their power to help 
the British delegates in getting before 
labor organizations the facts as te 
starvation of 2,000,000 women and chil- 
dren of the striking miners’ house- 
holds. 

“It is a case of winning by fighting 
off starvation, which is the weapon of 
the mine owners and ther allies, the 
government and the Tory party,” said 
Harris, of the South Wales miners, to 
the Federated Press. “Our people 
have shown a heroism thus far that 
proves they cannot be defeated so long 
as they can live. But they must have 
food if they are to live. If we do not 
get money to buy food, the mine own- 
ers may be able soon or late to crush 
the strike. 

“We are sure that American help, 
given now, will enable us to hold on 
until we win. Already the cost of 
maintenance of the idle mines is a 
worry to the bankers, who have been 
advancing money to the mine owners. 
This cost ot maintenance is mounting 
up, and the owners cannot stand it 
forever. We will fight as long as we 
can get food from anywhere.” 

President Green is anxious that 
trade union officials throughout the 
east and middle west, where the srit- 
ish speakers will make their appeal, 
shall render all assistance they can, 
to enab¥e them to make the most 
(Continued on page 3) 


NEW YORK YIPSELS 
PLAN RELIEF DRIVE 
FOR BRITISH MINERS 


oe 











Two hundred young Socialists with 
armbands marked “Help the British 
Striking Miners,” with red roses and 
collection boxes, two hundred boys and 
girls of the Young People’s Socialist 
League will be busily engaged on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, August 14 and 15, 
collecting funds for the striking coal 
Britain, This drive 
and flower sale is one more expression 
of several movements now on foot in 
this country to-aid our-British com- 
rades in their bitter struggle against 
reduced wages and longer hours. 


Every working class section of this 


| city, also Camps Tamiment, Genaden. 


Utopia, House, will 


Committee 


Milan and Unity 
visited by our Yipsel 


to help and 
liberally. 
Any boy or girl who would like to 


help in this collection of funds should 
report to the City Office of the Young 
People’s Segfalist League, Room. 505, 
7 East 15th street, New York City, 
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thlehem Company 

Finds Way to Exhibit 
‘at Independence Ex- 
hibition 


Fey Sr5 ‘ 

By Art Shields 
HILADELPHIA.— The far-flung 
power of the Bethlehem steel 
interests—ranking second only to 
: Steel—is advertised in the cor- 
poration’s exhibit at the Sesquicen- 
‘tennial Exposition. Its coal and iron 
‘mines and limestone quarries, its steel 
mills and shipyards and its sales of- 
ices are displayed with pins and 
ight colored labels‘ on a huge map 
0f the United States and the Carib- 

bean Sea set against the wall. 

An empire of steel, from raw mate- 
‘rials to end produces. A study of the 

_ map shows how difficult.a fight faces 
' the labor organization that seeks to 
unionize its workers. 

The corporation's widely distributed 
coal mines illustrate this point. There 
are big Bethlehem mine centers in the 
central Pennsylvania coal fields, others 
in western Pennsylvania, and still 
more important ones in northern West 
Virginia, with a few additional mines 
in the southern part of that state—all 
Sending daily to the company’s steel 
‘mills a gigantic total of 850 coal cars 
of 50 tons each. A coal strike against 
Bethlehem cannot be highly effective 
unless it hits all these fields. 

The labor history of the last few 
years shows how Schwab's organiza- 
tion has played off the workers in one 
field against another. The great strike 
of 1922 shut down most of the Bethle- 
them pits, but at the end of the national 
struggle the company shrewdly signed 
up contracts only in the western Penn- 
sylvania and northern West Virginia 
fields, while the rest of its mines re- 
mained non-union and such local 
strikes as continued were gradually 
ironed out. Then in 1924 Bethlehem 
repudiated the Jacksonville agreement 
in its union fields and the United Mine 
Workers countered with a strike. But 
the strike was directed only against 
the former union contract mines and 
the other coal properties continued to 
produce. Under these conditions the 
strike was eventually broken in north- 
ern West Virginia, but it is still con- 
tinuing in the western Pennsylvania 
towns, where steel wire fencing, 
searchlights and gunmen give an in- 
tense class war coloring to the land- 
csape. 

Local or regional strikes on the 
company’s iron mines would experience 

Similar difficulties. Though the bulk 
of the company’s. ore tonnage comes 
from 14 subsidiary concerns in the par- 
allel producing fields of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan, there 
are three other ore subsidiaries in 
other parts of the country and very 
important ore properties in Latin 
America. Robert W. Dunn’s American 
Foreign Investments lists Bethlehem's 
Cuban mines with an annual capacity 
of 950,000 toms; ifs Chilean mines have 
the capacity of -another million and 
are equipped with their own railroad 
and harbors. And the company has 
several big Diese! propelled freighters 
on the ore run to the United States 
ports. More ore properties are in Mex- 
ico, though their development is lim- 
ited. 

Limestone quarries are listed at nine 
Pennsylvania points. Coal, iron ore 
and limestone, the three main raw ma- 
terials of steel, are all produced in 
the company’s own mines and quarries, 
and chrome, an important steel alloy, 
comes from its own mines in Cuba. 

Its steel plants and its shipyards 
cover wide territory also. A steel 
strike in the great Bethlehem plant 
alone would leave untouched the plants 
at Steelton, Lebanon, Reading, Johns- 
town and Coatsville, all in Pennsyl- 
vania; at Lackawanna, New York and 
at Sparrows Point and Baltimore, Md., 
all sharply designated with the pins 
and colored labels at the exposition 
map. The drydocks and shipyards 
tHat make Bethlehem the greatest po- 
tential shipbuilder in the world are at 
Quincy, Mass.; Boston; Elizabeth, N. 
J.; Wilmington, Del.; Sparrows Point 
and Baltimore, Md.; San Francisco, 
where there are two plants, and Ala- 
meda and San Pedro, California. 

And actually the power of Bethle- 
hem is even greater than the map and 
convenient references would indicate, 
for interlocking of directorates and 
stock ownership and banknig connec- 
tions bring still further’ reinforce- 
ments for the struggles of the future. 


Illinois State Federation 


Meets at Streator Sept. 13. 


STREATOR, Ill—The 44th annual | 


convention Illinois State Federation of 


Labor opens at Streator Sept. 13. The} 
sessions -wi!] come in the thick of the | 


senatorial fight..between Frank lL. 


For Alienating Support 
Of World Socialists 


By Joseph Stalin : 


(Here are the concluding remarks of an address made by Stalin at the his- 
toric meeting of the Central Committee of Russian Communist Party July 22 


which resulted in the 


most insurmountable difficulties in 

directing the affairs of Soviet Rus- 
sia, our efforts are constantly thwarted 
by opposition theorists; theorists who 
take the time of our conferences with 
destructive criticism, but no remedy; 
theorists who have great programs on 
paper, but illusory; critics who are con- 
stantly pointing out past mistakés, but 
never giving us credit for the work ac- 
complished. 

These persons not only ténd to di- 
vide the party unity, but take their 
criticism to the outside world. The 
next morning the capitalist préss tings 
with the “news” that there is dis- 
sension in the Soviet ranks. 

Thése people are annoying. They 
retard our succéssful functioning, but 
they are not as menacing as the leader 
of that infinitesimal element our party 
councils (pointing his finger at Zino- 
viev), whose céaseless utteranées are 
broadcast as representing Soviet Rus- 
sia’s frame of mind. 

That person (again pointing at Zino- 
viev), through his unguarded idiotic 
utterances has brought about a situa- 
tion making it impossible for our For- 
eign Bureau to come to any measure 
of agreement or understanding with 
the outside world, without whose credit 
and manufactured goods Russia cannot 
exist much longer. 

Capitalizing his early association 
with our beloved leader he has kept 
the world public opinion in constant 
and perpetual fear of Russia. He alone 
is responsible for the failure of a treaty 
with England. His idiotic acts and 
talks have alienated even the sympa- 
thies of those in America against what 
they have termed “world revolution.” 


L- ADDITION to our, at times, al- 








Enough of'that talk! Enough of 
that idiotic slogan! Enough of that 
senseless letter writing to every 
idiot in foreign countries who pic- 





ousting of Zinoviev) 


tures himcelf as a man who can 

lead millions to a rebellion against 

capitalism! 

That person (still pointing his finger 
at Zinoviev) has alienated the sym- 
pathy of even every Socialist against 
us throughout the world. 

He has made our regime an ana- 
thema to English Socialism. 

He has made us the laughing stock 
of the world. And what for? 

We knew Russia, and because we 
knew the Russian mind our revolution4 
was successful. 

But did we know the mind of the 
American proletarian? 

Did we know the mind of the Eng- 
lish workingman? 

We did not. 

But thanks to that person (pointing 
at Zinoviev), we have learned con- 
siderable of the attitude of the working 
class in every industrial country. And 
that attitude is against us. 

The time has come when we will 
have to take a sgand both against the 
destructive activities of those repre- 
sented by that person, as well as 
against the reformists, who will enter 
into unholy temporary matrimony with 
capitalism, represented by that person 
(this time pointing his finger at 
Trotzky). 

Where he lacks wisdom and judg- 
ment he is profusely endowed with 
talk, talk, and more talk, until I, the 
simple cobbler’s son, grow dizzy, and 
wonder if I am listening to a college 
professor or a scientific man whose 
technical terms I cannot understand. 

Then what will we do? Recall the 
Tsarism? No. 

The Union of the Republics of Soviet 
Russia will continue its course tri- 
umphantly, steering a straight path, 
neither listening to the idiotic shouts 
of the world revolutionist, nor to the 
words of the gloomy prophéts. 





RECOUNT AIDS 
SOCIALISTS 


Socialists’ Charges of 
Corruption at Polls 
Proven in Porto Rico 


HE first results of the recount of 
the ballots cast in the elections 


in Porto Rico in November, 1924, 
indicate a victory for the Socialists 
of the island and justification for their 
charges to the effect that the anti- 
labor political combination retained 
control of the Legislature by the use 
of wholesale fraud and violence. 

According to an A&Ssociated Press 
dispatch from San Juan, the récount 
has been completed in the little town 
of Fajardo and it shows that the So- 
cialists won by a majority of six votes 
Consequently the local officials belong- 
ing to the Alicancistas will have to 
hand their jobs over to the Socialists. 

The Insular Board of Elections, 
whose work had been delayed by the 
resignation of its president and the 
picking of a new one, is acting on the 
petition of Bolivar Pagan, official head 
of the Socialist Party in Porto Rico. 
It will now go over the ballots in the 
town of Yauco, where the Socialists 
claim they were defrauded of their 
victory. 7 


RAIL UNION OPENS CASE 
BEFORE MEDIATION BOARD 


—_—_—_@— 
President Coolidge’s Railroad Medi- 
set up by the Watson- 





ation Board, 
Parker bill 

listen to the arguments of the Big 4 
transportation brotherhoods and the 
railroads “until this matter Is settled.” 
Fifteen representatives of the brother- 
hoods are presenting the workers’ de- 
mands for wage increases of $1 to 
$1.25 a day. Conductors, firemen and 
trainmen are giving their case first, 
trying out the new mediation machin- 
ery. The board has not the power of 
its predecessor, the Railroad Labor 


passed by Congress, will 








Board, set up in war time, of giving 
an award, Mut is to hear both the 
workers and the employers and try 
to bring them together. The make- 
up of the board appointed by Cool- 
idge is distinctly anti-labor, judged 
by past performance. Rail unionists 
had hoped that with a better break 
on the board the new mediation ma- 





has announced that a big fleet of mo- 


A.C. W. DEFEATS 


Railroads Fight Each 
Other with Motor Busses 


Seagal 
WASHINGTON,—In their war, t 
capture the bulk of passenger traffic 
in the territory between New York 
and Washington, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
have seizéd upon the motor bus as a 


_ 





defensive weapon. 

The B. & O., forced to stop using 
the Pennsylvania tunnel under the 
Hudson River and the Pennsylvania 
station in New York City on Sept. 1, 


tor busses will carry its outbound pas- 
sengers to Jersey City from all the 
principal hotéls in New York and will 
distribute the arriving passengers in 
the same way. 

The Pennsylvania has declared that 
it will run motor busses on all of its 
suburban lines near New York and 
Philadelphia where passenger train 
schedules aré not sufficiently conven- 
ient to commuters. 





FRUHAUF 


Qpen-Shopper, Hylan’s 
Pal, Capitulates Fol- 
lowing a Strike 


licé captain’s badge and the 

power to arrést his employees 
that went with it, spelled defeat for 
Henry Fruhauf, leading open shop 
clothing manufacturer, in his confest 
with the union. A sharp two-weeks’ 
strike has ended in a victory for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. It is 
the union's most important strike set- 
tlement since it signed up the Inter- 
national Talloring Co. and J. L. Taylor 
& Co. earlier in the year. 

Fruhauf was one of thé capitalists 
that Mayor Hylan favored with a spe- 
cial police title—he was a captain— 
and the clothing manufacturer used 
his power effectively in the union- 
fighting game. He first broke with 
the Amalgamated in the 1921 strike 
and lockout and fought it ever since 
till the present settlement. As an of- 


l OSING his diamond-studded po- 


NAME OWN 
TICKET 


Call Sent Out for Con- 
vention to Be Held 
Sunday in Boston 


' ABOR organizations throughéut 
the state of Massachusetts have 
béen invited to a campaign con- 

vention to be held on Sunday, August 
22 at 11 A, M. at Wells Memorial Hall, 
987 Washington Street, Boston. 

The call to the convention is sent 
out by the Massachusetts Labor Cam- 
paign Committee, “éonsisting of mén 
and women with a record of many 
years of achievement in the American 
Federation of Labor” and is signed by 
the Call -Committee consisting of 
Thomas J. Conroy, Secretary of the 
Worcester Céntral Labor Union; G. H. 
Crispin, Secretary of the Somerville 
Central Labor Union; Herman Koster, 
Secretary of the Cambridge Central 
Labor Union; Sylvester J. McBride, 
former President of Typographical 
Union No. 13; John McLaren of the 
Stone Masons and Setters Union No. 
9; B. J. Seamen, of the Elevator Con- 
structors Union No. 4, and Mary Gor- 
don Thompson, President of the 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

The purpose of the coming conven- 
tion is ‘“‘to enlist the cooperation of all 
of labor's forces, for the formulation 
of an adequate platform of labor’s de- 
mands, the nomination of a’ slate of 
independent labor candidates, ana@ the 
organization of a state-wide campaign 
in support of this platform and slate of 
candidates.” 

The invitation calls attention to re- 
cent acts of those in public office 
against the aims and principles of the 
American labor movement “notably the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
the violation of the right of free speech 
and freedom of assembly, the passage 
of laws interfering with labor’s right 
to organize and to strike for better 
conditions, the attempt to repeal leg- 
islation regarding women and children 
in industry and the shifting of the 
burden of taxation from the wealthy to 
the, shoulders of the workers.” Labor 
is called upon “to take up the political 
cudgels in its own behalf.” 


A. F. OF L. ORDERS 
FUR UNION PROBE 


But N. Y. Joint Board 
Refuses to Turn Over 
Its Books 


(Continued from page 1) 
cent strike of the New York member- 
ship of that Union, the developments 
which took place in the working out 
of a new wage agreemént and the gen- 
eral policy pursued by the Strike Com- 
mittee which directed the strike in 
New York City. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor is interested in thé Intérnational 
Fur Workers Union, as it is in all In- 
ternational Unions chartered by the 
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Scenes at the Playground Started by the Passaic Textile Strikers, the First 


Playground Passaic Has Ever Seen 








ficer in the clothing manufacturers’ 
association he preached the gospel of 
the open shop in and out of season and 
boasted to his fellow bosses of his 
ability to go it alone. In 1924 when 


American Federation of Labor. Be- 
cause of this deep interest the Execu- 
tive Council wishes to know whéther 
the membership of the International 
Fur Workers Union, and particularly 
that part of it which is employed in 
the fur manufacturing industry in New 
York, is administering the affairs of 
the organization in New York City in 
accordance with the policies and prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Executive Council deires 
to know whether those in charge of 
the recent strike in New York City 
were conforming to the laws, usages 
and administrative policies of the 
American Federation of Labor, in their 
management and conduct of the strike. 
For the purpose of securing this in- 
formation and in conformity with the 
action of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor I have 
appointed Mr. Matthew Woll, Vice 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, Chairman; Mr. Hugh Frayne, 
General Organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Edward F. 
McGrady, General 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
John Sullivan, President of the New 
York State Federation of Labor and 
Mr. Joseph Ryan, President of the New 
York City Central Labor Union, to 
serve on said Committee. 

“T request that you give to the mem- 
bership of this Committee all assist- 
ance possible in its work of investiga- 
tion. Please give the Committee ac- 
cess to all books, records and accounts 
of the Local 
which you were 
books, records and 
Subcommittee created by the 
Strike Committee.” 


Chairman, 


The following is a copy of the reply 


of the Joint Board to President Green: 
“Confirming our previous letter ac- 


Organizer of the 


Strike Committee, of 
and the 
accounts of any 
Local 


substantial wage advances; we secured 
far greater control over the 
than the union has ever had 
we greatly strengthened our organiza- 
tion numerically and infused it with a 
new vigor. Our great 17-week strug- 
gle won not only the plaudits and sup- 
port of the entire mass of needle work- 
ers, but of wide ranks of the general | 
labor movement as well. Hundreds 
of telegrams and letters poured in to | 
us from central bodies and local unoins 
all over the country congratulating us 
on our fight for the forty-hour week 
and pledging support. It was one of 
the most substantial victories won by | 
the labor movement in our industry in 
recent years. Hence our astonishment 
at the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
ordering a special investigation of this 
splendid and 
working-class solidarity. 

“The 
because you neither 
upon which the investigation 
dered nor upon whose initiative it is 
being undertaken. What are we ac- 
cused of? Your letter 
beyond the vague general as: 
that the A. F. of L. is interested in our 
International as well as all others, and 
that therefore the strike was ordered 
investigated to learn if it 
ducted in accordance with the princi- 
ples and practices of the A. F. of L. 
This is an unusual procedure indeed. 
Is the A. F. of L. in the habit of or- 
dering special investigations of strikes 
simply because it is generally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the organiza- 
tions concerned? Ve think not. On 
the contrary, the A. F. of L. policy has 
always been to grant the affiliated or- 
ganizations great latitude in the con- 


industry 


before; | 


successful example of 
investigation is extraordinary 
state the grounds 


was or- 


does not state, 


ertion 


were con- 





duct of their strikes. Such an inves- 


rights and duties of the affiliated or- 


| ganizations. 


“We are proud of our long, hard- 
fought and successful strike. We have 
no objection to its being investigated 
by a fair and properly authorized com- 


mittee. Our Joint Board is a loyal 


;}and disciplined section of the A. F, 


of L., but we insist upon knowing 
why the investigation is being under- 
taken and upon whose initlative. We 
also propose that our Joint Board be 
allowed three members upon any such 
committee, and that it conduct its 
hearing publicly in a hall which will 
permit the attendance of the largest 
possible number of trade unionists and 
the press. 

“Believing that the issue raised by 
the proposed investigations are of 
paramount interest to the whole labor 
movement, we are sending a copy of 
and of a letter of inquiry 
to President Schactman, to all the 
labor press and the Central Labor 
Councils throughout the United States 
and Canada.” 


this reply 





The poisoning of the human soul by 
hatred, the darkening of the human 
mind by lies, and the hardening of the 
human heart by slaughter and destruc- 
tion are evils that spread and fester 
long after the guns have stopped.—G, 
B. Shaw. 





ALLIANCE BARS 
COMMUNISTS 


oo os 


Well-Known Laborite 
Will Head League— 
Internationa! Affilia- 
tion Sought 


HE plans for the definite forma- 
tion of the new Anti-Fascist 


group, which will include all or- 
ganizations that are opposed to any 
sort of dictatorship, are being formu- 
lated. A committee is working fast to 
complete therm, 

According to such plang the name of 
the new Anti-Fascist organization will 
be “International Anti-Fascist League 
for the Freedom of Italy.” It is said 
that a man well known in the radical 
and labor movement of America will 
be the honorary chairman, 

The new organization will seek 
affiliation with the newly founded 
Anti-Fascist International with head- 
quarters in Vienna. Prominent labor 
leaders and trade union officials of all 
nationalities will be invited to help in 
spreading the truth about the Italian 
situation so as to stir American public 
opinion to condemn the financial sup- 
port which has been given to the 
tyrannical Mussolini government by 
Wall Street. 

In a short time the labor organiza- 
tions and al] radical and liberal insti- 
tutions will receive a pamphlet by the 
committee in charge, explaining the 
réasons that brought about the split in 
the old Anti-Fascist Alliance, which ig 
now undér the direct control of Com- 
munist elements. This pamphlet will 
contain a letter which Hon. Giacomo, 
Matteotti sent the Communist party 
of Italy just a few weeks before he 
was murdered by the Mussolini gang, 
and in which he points out the reasons 
why there cannot be a united front be- 
tween those who believe in demoeracy 
and free discussion and those who 
stand for the methods of violence and 
dictatorship by a minority. 

The constitution and by-laws of the’ 
new Anti-Fascist organization will be 
such a& to guarantée the control of it 
by those who will actually represent 
the majority. It will differ a good deal 
from the old Anti-Fascist Alliance, 
where a handful of Communists can 
rule by sending to its councils more 
parties nucleus delegatés than all the 
combined labor organizations are en- 
titled to send. i 

Some of the non-Communist éle- 
ments in the old Anti-Fascist Alliance 
hope to democratize it by relegating 
the Cémmunists where they belong, 
and with this hope they will stay in 
the Alliance and attend its next cén- 
vention, which will be held in a few 
weeks. The Socialists contend that 
they will convince themselves of the 
futility of their hopes, as they will 
surely find out that for every one of 
their delegates that will be seated at 
their next convention there will posi- 
tively be two or three delegates repre- 
senting Communist parties nucleus 
that spring up and function like mush- 
rooms at every street corner. 

The official weekly organ of the 
Italian Socialist Federation, “La Parola 
del FPopolo,” published in Chicago, in 
its current issue, commenting on the 
split in the old Asti-Fascist Alliance, 
whole-heartédly approves the action of 
the local Socialists in repudiating the 
Communist tactics. As for the Com- 
munists who are attempting to at- 
tribute the split to the Socialists, “La 
Parola del Po-Polo” ironically states 
that it looks liké the brutal drunkard 
husband, who, after having beaten his 
wife time and time again, cries de- 
séertion when the poor wife in order to 
save her skin decides to leave him. 

The Executive Committée of the 
Italian Federation has also come out 
in support of the Socialist réfusal to 
by any means give further aid to an 
organization calling itself the ‘United 
Front of All Anti-Facist Groups,” and 
which in reality has be¢ome an instru- 
ment that the Communists use to de- 
ride and attack the Socialist and 
trade union leaders and to foster their 
disruptive propaganda. 

The Federation Executive Committee 
has adopted a resolution making it 
incompatible for any Socialist member 
of the Fedération to adhére to any 
Anti-Fascist group that ineludes Com- 
munists. Copies of this résolution 
have been sent to party press and to 
the national office of the Socialist 
party. 





Railroad Telegraphers Add 547 
ST. LOUIS.—The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers enrolled 547 new mem- 
bers in June. 








UNION OFFICERS, ATTENTION! 





Tie NEW MANHATTAN CASINO 


155th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 


TOA 100 PER GENT. UNION HALL! 


This large, beautiful hall is now available for meet- 
ings, balls and all indoor functions. Moderate rates, 
perfect service 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Capacity, 5,000. Dance Floor, 6,000 Sq. Ft. 
Spacious Stage Medium-Sized Lodge Rooms 
51 Balcony Boxes 


tigation as the one proposed is almost, | 
if not altogether, without parallel in | 
American trade union practice. Our 
'Joint Board requests from you a defi- 
nite statement of the specific reasons | 
for the proposed investigation. 

“Our Joint Board 
also upon whose initiative the inves- | 
tigation ordered. Was it pro-| 
posed by the Executive Council itself | 
or upon the application of our Inter- 
national? Your letter dees not state 
If proposed by the Executive Council | 
is this net an 


chinery would work with more ease 
eration indorsed Smith for the Repub-| for them than the creaking Railroad 
lican nomination against Senator Mc-| Labor Board, which they -practically 
Kinley, but revelations by the senato-| repudiated before its demise. W. G. 
rial slush fund committee that almest/ Leo, president Brotherhood of Rail-| machinery, presided over by an impar- 
all of Smith’s campaign cash came/ way Trainmen, and L. E. Shépard,| tial chairman, Fruhauf continued to] ryrriers Union of New York under 
from essentially open shop utility! president Order Railway Conduetors,|)Tun his shops in dictatorial fashion. | th, leadership of the New York Joint 
magnates may alter labor's political) headed the union delegation. Vice- When the union struck his plantS| Roard, we beg to state that the fel- 
complexion. President J. G. Walber of New York| in 1924 and production ceased Fruhauf|iowing is the decision of the Jdéint 
Central is speaking for the eastern| Gisplayed his police captain’s badge| Boarq after thorough consideration of 
railroads. as the pickets passed by and directed your letter, which you will recall we 
patrolmen in the jailing of the more | informed you we belfeved of sufficient 
active spirits. As a police captain he ort a i 
Bonus Denied, Workers Strike defeated the 1924 strike that as lees o¢ tay Saeed an ae destin oaeors 
YORK, Pa.—When the sé¢mi-annual| Simple manufacturer he would have | tynity ° 

“The Joint Board is astonished at 


Smith and George Brennan. The fed- 
the general body of clothing manu- 


facturers of New York joined with 
the union in up arbitration 


knowledging receipt of yours of July 
19 notifying us of the appointment of 
a cOmmittee to investigate the conduct 
of the recent successful strike of the 


setting 





desires to know 
| 


was 








Safety Last in Gary Mills 

GARY, Ind.—The fate of Francisco 
Calderon, crushed to death by a fall 

of ore, once more calls attention to in- 
adequate safety precautions in the 
mills of the Dlirois Steel Corporation 
When & jam occurred in the ore 
shutes,.Caledron went to investigate, 
but a touch of his shovel brought the 
whole load down on him, burying him 
completely. ~Calderon was a 23-year- 

x old Mexican, the sole support of his 

: . . parents and four younger brothers. 











upon its own initiative 
invasion of the autonomy of our Inter- 
national? And if the 
was asked for by our International 
why does not your letter make this 
clear? Our Joint Board wishes infor- | 
mation on this point, which touches| 
one of the most vital features of trade 
union practice, the question of the’ 


investigation 


bonus was not paid the 275 workers | lost 
at the American Wire Fabrics Corp.; But this year he became a Simple| the ordering of such an unexpected 
at Mount Wolf, over 200 quit work.| manufacturer again when Mayor Hylan |ana extraordinary investigation. The 
The company said there was no ex- | lost out and his successor stripped | investigation was unexpected because 
cess earnings from which to pay the/ off the diamond flashing emblem. And | of the highly successful nature of our 
expected bonus: The firm says it has/as a mere citizen his strikebreaking|strike. Our victory was a clean one. 
taken out group insurance to watt oy was gone. The workers beat} We won the forty-hour week fer the 
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the bonus. him in a fortnight. workers in our industry; we secured 
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Srittdi Delegation Seeking Aid for Miners 














PLEDGES AID | >= 
TOBRITISH 


i Green Aids Mine Relief 
Delegation Plan Its 
- Work Here 











4 (Continued from page 1) 

t effective use of their brief time in 

any one place. 

4 ! The delegates made no delays, as is 

P indicated by the following, which are 

portions of Tillett’s report on one day’s 
work in Washington Monday: 

f | “My first two days’ experience in 

ul conferring with the heads of national 

fs and international organizations in the 

t United States encouraged me greatly. 


“I told the story of the British min- 
ers—their hardships, their trials and 
their sufferings—and wherever I went 
I found the deepest sympathy. 

“Those I visited August 9 and 
and the receptiof I received, is briefly 


+4 


iv, 








Left to right: Joseph Jones, James Robson, Ben Tillett, Oliver Harris, Ellen Wilkinson, 





M. P., Paul McKenna and Mrs. Robson 





here stated: 

“International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, G. M. Bugniazet, Sec- 
retary.—Mr. Bugniazet was very en- 
thusiastic over what the electricians 
will do. He said he would call up 
President Nooran, who was in Atlantic 
City, and ask hi: for permission to 
send a letter to the members of the 
Executive Caincil concerning a con- 
tribution anda letter to be sent to all 
local unions,urging them to do all they 
can for the British miners. 








“Internatbnal Association of Ma- 


i" , chinists, E,C. Davison, Secretary.—Mr. Workers 


Davison wis very hopeful that the ma- 

















77 CLOAK FIRMS 
SIGN WITH UNION 


Sigman Dencunces At- 
tempt of Industrial 
Council to Mislead 


BROPHY OUT FOR 
PRESIDENCY 


Appeals from Organiza- 
tion Lead Pennsyl- 
vanian to Enter Race 
in December Election 


Brophy Learned Lessons 
As Mine Union Leader 
In Bitter Labor Struggles 


OHN BROPHY, who is running for 
the presidency of the United 
Mine Workers of America—the 











opening up the closed towns of his} 
district. At Vintondale, where the 
State road was closed by privately paid 
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inanciers Bleeding "| 
French Workingclass, © 











Judge Panken Declares 


ae 3 . 

not ces of : 

By Judge Jacob Panken| cannot ee eters bs 

ica cannot continue prosperous 
a rid poverty-stricken. 

As yatter of fact, we are already 

ee | reaping what has been sown by our 

rey BE Cant toet wrens money changers. Our unemployed are 

is interested in the inflation of | increasinc in number. Reaction is run= 88 

























Candidate for Governor, Socialist Ame 


Party, New Yerk. in 





the French franc. | ning wild. The bankers have taken @ oe 
There is no truth, in my judgment, | ctraneicnold om the government. The ey 
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Jenjamin P. Chass 
MERICA, hitherto, has felt her- 


self quite efficient in all her in- 
- dustrial pursuits. This nation 
under the. impression that 
s applying all its man-power to 
“and most efficient means. In- 
was supposed to be well or- 
efficient to the highest de- 
Its natural resources were per- 
being not too thriftily utilized— 
‘what of that? Our riches are 
iful, our resources are limitless! 
we thought; and thus we acted 
: Or we were entirely in- 
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t suddenly there came a halt to 
apathy. We slowly arrived at the 
that we were not 100 per- 
efficient or anywhere near it. We 
“eran to realize that as a nation we 
‘were wasting too much man-power, 
“too much human energy, too much time 
producing all the things a nation 
must have. Like a child with its toys 
we were laying waste our vast natural 
resources. Our men of government 
and science and engineering glanced 
a@eross the ocean and beheld with not 
too optimistic eyes the plunder and 
wastage the war had left behind its 
glaughtering machines. Nations over- 
_ burdened with debts, industry knocked 
to the bottom, man-power wasted— 
these black, cold spécters set the blood 
- a-boiling and the mind and brain to 
thinking and planning and organizing. 
Waste Causes Studied 






















‘fiicting /American industry. Carefu 
and 


3 waste to the 








- 44 Lew production caused by 
_ fagiity management ot materials, 

Bn equipment and men. 
Interrupted production, caused 
y idle men, idle materials, idle 
ts and idle equipment. 
3. Restricted production 
tionally caused by owners, man- 
agement or labor. > 

4. Lost production caused by ill- 
health, physical defects and indus- 
trial accidents. 
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opportunity it also has the greatest re- 
sponsibility in discharging its indus- 
trial duties. Hence, upon management 
rests the greatest responsibility for the 
tremendous waste rampant throughout 
American industry. After careful 
analysis of its findings the committee 
reached the conclusion that over 50 
/ percent of the wastes in industry must 
/ be charged up against management 
an4 less than 25 percent against labor, 
while the amount chargeable against 
outside causes is least of all. 
’ Now, let us seo what some of these 
innumerable wastes are and how and 
where these wastes in industry occur. 
The Waste of Unemployment 
Using human labor when machines 
can do the same work easier and more 
efficiently is wasting man-power. Such 
tactics are not sensible, nor human nor 
economic.l. Yet this is true in innu- 
merable instances throughout industry. 
Wasting material is looked upon as a 
crime in many factories, but the 
wastage of men is often tolerated. 
Ordering a.man to perform labor that 
is not necessary or which could be 
performed much better and easier by 
machinery is simply. ruining the 
worker. Men have an inherent hatred 
to see their time and energy wasted 
They rather prefer work that is useful 
and necessary. To make a worker 
break down a door simply for the fun 
of it; to make him carry a load to and 
fro without any object or value in 
either case is to make an idiot out of 
that worker. Where a hand and pick 
was all right yesterday it is not today; 
and to have workers use picks and 
shovels today where a steam shovel is 
necessary is wasting human energy; 
and in the end causing men to revolt 
against all kinds of work. Such tac-| 
tics do not make for happy workers. | 
Through enforced idleness or unem- | 
ployment much man-power thus goes | 
to waste. According to the Russell 
Sage Foundation it is conservatively 
estimated that, averaging good and 
bad times, from 10 to 12 percent of all 
the workers in the United States are 
out of work all of ‘the time. In other 
words, about 4,500,000 of our 49,000,000 | 
workers are out of work all of the | 
time. At $1,000 per year this would be 





' Six years ago the Federated Amer- 
- fean Engineering Society was organ- 
' ized and immediately was set to work 
to study’ the industrial wastage af- 


eVentific investigation attributed 
following 


Since management has the greatest 


|} ing seven years 
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subject agree. 

Strikes and lockouts whieh are ever 
causing a stoppage of the wheels of 
industry are another waste in man- 
power. The committee on waste, how- 
ever, states that “since most strikes 
occur in seasonal employments, it can 
be deduced that output is not neces- 
sarily penalized, for it is often possible 
to make up the losses incurred by 
strikes through increased production 
at other times.” Nonetheless, we must 
state that either this increased produc- 
tion is harmful because of hurrying-up 
labor and thus, perhaps, the cause of 
undue accidents, fatigue, and ill-health, 
or that if such increased production is 
efficient and harmless, then such rate 
of production should be enforced at all 
times; and hence these certain indus- 
tries being cvercrowded with labor, 
must also be said to be wasting man- 
power—how great cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

The Cost of lil-Health 

Ill health is a liability everywhere. 
Industry pays a heavy price for the 
ill health and early death of its work- 
ers. It is eStimated that between 
eight and nine days are lost by about 
40,000,000 persons classed as gainfully 
employed, or a total of approximately 
350,000,000 days lost annually due to 
fliness. Of the 500,000 workers who 
1] die each year, it is estimated that the 
death of at least one-half, by proper 
medical care, periodical. medical ex- 
amination, health education and com- 
munity hygiene, could be postponed. 
It is further estimated that at least 
$1,000,000,000 a year above the cost of 
prevention could be saved in American 
industry if health and life were given 
better care and more attention. The 


prevented, many authorities on the) 


Waster of Men and Money | 





The Government Places the Monetary Loss at $12,000,000,000; 
Half of the Nation’s Man-Power Sacrificed to Anarchy 





economic loss from tuberculosis death 
rate as affecting the working popula- 
tion is $500,000 annually. Influenza 
and pneumonia, in “normal” years, 
take a toll of 35,690 lives with an ad- 
ditional sick list of 350,060. Typhoid 
affects 150,000 lives annually and takes 
15,000 lives, mostly in the working 
ages. Malaria, it is estimated, affects 
the lives of some 1,500,000 people each 
year, covering a total of 27,000,000 days 
away‘from industry. It is roughly es- 
timated that 1,500,000 workers are in- 
fected with venereal disease, Al] in all, 
ill health and early deaths take a gi- 
gantic toll ftom industry, a loss so 
great and largely preventable, that its 
financial loss is incalculable, not men- 
tioning the human loss. 

Wastes in material take a heavy 
loss in industry. The loss from idle-; 
ness in the shoe industry caused by! 
waiting for work and material alone 
amounts to about 35 percent of the 
time. 

Speculative purchasing of raw ma- | 
terials which {fs very rampant in the 
clothing industries, especially in the 
women’s clothing industry, is a serious 
drain upon industry. In the best of 
seasons this buying of materials is no 
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versification, 


waste in billions. 


jority of styles 
tomers. 
business amogints to 64 per cent. 


the textile industry for every yard of 
goods made the value of another yard 


fication 


grades, 


The standardization of newspaper 
columns to one size would make pos- 
sible an annual saving of $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 on composition plates alone. 
The unbelievable sum of $10,000,000,- 
000 is wasted yearly, due to over-di- 
Too many colors, styles, 
grades of a single article—this spells 
Manufacturing over 
3,000 styles and colors of men’s hats 
contributes to such waste. 
994,880 varieties of axes is ridiculous, 
yet such is the truth when we look 
around and see what kind of waste is 
going on all because some manufac- 
turer wants to please~his trade and 
beat his competitors. 
of the business is done only on a com- 
the great ma- 
are made to please 
the fancy of a small minority of cus- 
Waste in the men’s clothing 
In 


ratively few styles; 


wasted. 


year by 
sizes and 


Making 


Usually the bulk 


Some of this waste in over-diversi- 
has been remedied already. 
The sum of $250,000,000 is now saved 
the simplification of the 
nomenclature for 


nrore than a gamble. 
tunes are made and lost. 
the cost of the products is thus ob- 
vious and necessary. 

Anarchy in Industry 
Anarchy in design control results in 
a great waste, since it does not take 
into account the great savings that 
could be made if products were more 
standardized or simplified. In the 
building industry, for example, the 
standardization of certain walls might 
mean a saving of about $600 in the cost 
of the average dwelling. 








Over-night, for- 
Increase in} 


soft woods. 
simplified from 700 items to 160. 
Plant Efficiency Needed 

Papers, forged tools, blackboards, 


items have been standarized. Innum- 
erable other articles are being simpli- 
fled every day. This means millions in 
savings to industry. That is what 
scientific management demands; and 
that is what we want and must have 
if we desire to enjoy the many things 
in life there is to enjoy. But we can- 
not manufacture radios at a minimum 














Hotel chinaware has been 


slates, milk bottles, and various other 


price if we waste our man-powe 


in ‘useless 


commodities which we may desire. 


ders in production. 


wart, 
United States. 


the textile output of, Alabama in 1914; 
38,000 instead of 53,000 in North Car- 


Georgia. 


other. We have boot and shoe fac- 


is twelve pairs of shoes. 
latter efficiency and‘up-to-dateness in 
the entire shoe industry? 
There are sawmills in this country 
where the output per man per hour is 
323 board feet. If this highly efficient 
rate of production were the rule in all 
plants about 45,000 men could do the 
work that it now takes 292,000 men 
to do. 

Farming Situation Worse 
In Chicago a brick machine produces 
49,000 bricks per hour. Setting this 
efficiency in all the brick plants in the 
United States, the brick industry could 
do without 80 per cent of its present 
number of workers. 
In agriculture the situation is much 





production and thus in- 
crease the price of certain things, thus 
forcing us to do without certain other 


Plant efficiency is a great asset in 
industry, placing in use the newest 
time saving machinery produces won- 
A few examples 
between the efficient plant and the 
non-efficient plant is cited by Mr. Ste- 
of the Labor Bureau of the 
If the cotton mills of 
Alabama were as efficient as the cot- 
ton mills of New York, 10,f14 persons 
instead of 13,697 would have produced 


olina, and 25,000 instead of 31,000 in 


Progress in industry goes on in one 
part of the country and not in an- 


tories where the output per worker per 
day is two pairs of shoes, while, on 
the other hand, there are shoe factories 
in which the output per man per day 
Why not the 


worse. The South has been using 
plows that have been obsolete in Illi- 
nois for fifty years. Such backward- 
ness is more typical of non-industrial 
China. If the agricultural population 
of the country would do as well as that 
of Illinois we could save more than 
half of our agricultural workers. In- 
stead of 8,132,453 persons engaged in 
agriculture we could easily get along 
With 3,513,081, or a saving of 4,619,372 
workers. By utilizing the up-to-date 
agricultural implements used in the 
State of Illinois such results could be 
obtained. e 

Wasting individual energy is demor- 
alizing and criminal. Wasting our 
natural energies latent within the 
ground, wasting our gigantic water 
powers, is not good business sense. 
Yet America is committing this very 
act to an enormous degree. For in- 
stance, James D. Sisler, associate State 
geologist of Pennsylvania, tells us that 
this one State alone has wasted a 
billion tons of soft coal in mining dur- 
ing the last two decades. In school 
we were told that we were “wasteful” 
if we wasted a piece of chalk in trying 
to caricature the schoolmarm; but a 
nation wastes a billion tons of coal, 
and we let it go at that or we merely 
characterize it as deplorable. Indeed, 
such waste is deplorable; but action in 
doing away with such waste is what is 
sorely needed. The development of 
our giant power plants is also being 
entirely too long neglected. The man- 
power of hundreds of thousands of 
workers could be saved by thus devel- 
oping these natural resources, which 
are both rich and plentiful, but which 
are of little use if science and engineer- 
ing do not come to the rescue. 
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sketched some of the wastes that are 
ever rampant in American industry. 
However, these are but a few of the 
wastes; many othérs could be cited. 
In fact, it can be said that there is 
hardly an American industry or a busi- 
néss endeavor that is not markéd with 
enormous wastes in wealth and man- 
power. In some industries the wastes 
are quite conspicuous; in others they 
are not so apparent or obvious. That 
wastes exist has been proven beyond 
the doubt of anyone. 
The government simplification 
expert, Edwin Ely, reported in 1924 
that American industry suffers a 
loss of $12,000,000,000 annually, due 
largely to preventable waste in 
manufacturing processes. These 
figures are conservative, according 
to an announcement by the De- 
partment of Commerce. A report 
to Secretary Herbert Hoover placed 
the average waste in six major in- 
dustries at 50 per cent, ranging 
from 28 per cent in the metal trades 
to 3 per cent in the building trades 
and 64 per cent in the manufactur- 
ing of men’s clothing. e 
Herein it has been shown how each 
year millions of workers are idle and 
causing billions of ddlars in losses. 
Stuart Chase, in his study of waste, 
“The Tragedy of Wast>,” shows how 
practically half of America’s man- 
power goes to waste. , 
Who Paysi 

Who pays for this waste? The en- 
tire population of the tnited States 
pays heavily for these tremendous and 
disgraceful wastes. They\ pay in in- 
creased prices for the comnpdities they 
are able to obtain, and they pay again 
by being forced to do withdt various 
other necessities. That it \s time to 
awaken to these cold truths we must 
all invariably agree. 
A man sits idle while people suffer 
for the bare necessities of jfe and 
while vast natural resources aw going 
to waste. Simply multiply this yathetie 




















In the foregoing I have briefly 





By Agnes de Lima 





TUDIES made years ago have 
NS) discredited night work by women 
in every civilized country in 
Europe. England has forbidden the 
practice since 1844, and fourteen Euro- 
pean countries repudiated it in 1906, 
when, at the Berne conference, a treaty 
was signed by them to take effect in 
1910 establishing a period of eleven 
hours rest at night for women em- 
ployed in manufacture. These coun- 
tries were Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, Sweden and the 
Netherlands. In the United States! 
twelve states now forbid women in one 
or more occupations to work at night, 
and constitutional limitations against 
this kind of legislation have been re- 
moved by the courts since 1914. 
New Jersey once had an adequate 
night work law for women, but in 1893 
this law was annulled, and as already 
stated, efforts made for the past dec- 
ade to end the abuse have been suc- 
cessfully opposed by the wool council 
of Passaic. New Jersey stands alone 
in a group of states comprising Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware which forbid 
night work by women. 
That night work by women 
textile industry is espeeially 
was recognized by Massachusetts 
far back as 1907, when a law 
passed in that state prohibiting women 
and minors from working in any tex- 
tile mill after 6 p. m. New Jersey's 
reactionary stand is all the more dis- 
heartening in the face of Massachu- | 
setts’ enlightened stand and the monu- 
mental evidence of the evil effects of 
nivht work contained in the official re- 
ports of the adjacent state of New 
York. These were sufficiently over- 
whelming to Cause the New York! 
Court of Appeals, in 1914, to reverse its 
decision of 1907 and to uphold re- 
strictive legislation on the strength of 
evidence accumulated in the interven- 
that night toil by 
wemen is disastrous to their health. 
This same kind of evidence caused the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
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ico. The family to them is a myth 
and marriage a degradation. They 
have robbed it of its sanctity. Their 


conception of God is contempt for all 
religions.” 


How Passaic Honors the Moth 





ers 








pictures from Russia. 











Mrs. L. of Passaic, N. J., has seven children, ranging in age from 4 to 15. She earns 
$17 to $18 as spinner on the night shift in the textile factory. Her husband works from 
2:30 to midnight, so that half of each night the children are left in the care of the 15- 
year-old girl. On the day of the visit she was drearily washing. 

The strike, she said, had given her a little chance at night sleep, but always she was 
“like dead person for. tired.” 

Two or three of the younger children stood dully about, their eyes staring with hun- 
ger. Another child was stealthily eating from the frying pan on the stove. 
watch her mother furtively and then like a starved animal filch. a bit of food. Her pecu- 
liarly sharpened features, white cheeks and nose pinched and blue, looked like the famine 


“A MOTHER IS A MOTHER STILL, THE HOLIEST THING ALIVE.” —COLERIDGE nn, tm a ney oe st a be 


She would 








worked in the mills, slaving in them 
as her babies came, and as soon after 


they were born as possible. 
are squalid, cluttered and dirty for a 


Her rooms | 


Polish home, which is usually spotless. 
But Mrs. P. is too wearied and ill to 








By The Editor 
HE Knights of Columbus could 
T not have taken a course better 
calculated to revive the Ku 
Klux Klan than it did in adopting the 
resolution attacking the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and asking American inter- 
vention in Mexico. That nation has a 
political controversy with the church 
that is no concern of ours, yet a res- 
olution is adopted which plainly means 
that re should step in and decide it 
against the Mexican Government. The | 
resolution itself ignores some glaring 
facts of history, and also coins some 
fictions which are substituted for his- 





tory. The resolution even resorts to | 
falsehoods. 
What is to be said of a carefully 





considered document that speaks of 
the “Russianizing of Mexico?” It been | 
on to say that “fff® Soviet philosophy | 
controls the military powers of ric 





There is a deadly parallel to all this | 


Church and State in Mexico 





in oppressing the vast majority of the 
peopte of that “freedom of 
conscience is illegal,” as well as “free- 
dom of the press, freedom of petition, 
freedom of speech and lawful assem- 
blage. ... freedom of education” and 
“individual liberty is abolished.” The 
assumption is that all these blessings 
were enjoyed by Mexicans before the 
revolution for the resolution condemns 
not only the government of Calles, but 
also the governments of Carranza and 
Obregon, which issued out of-the rev- 
olution. 

The writer of this is not a great 
admirer of Woodrow Wilson, but it is 


Mexico,’ 


Mexico and no amount of distorted 
history~will obscure it. Our duty is to 
keep hands off Mexico and let her do 
what we did to the union of church 
and State in Virginia, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 











knees and two others clinging to her 
skirts. One white-faced girl of nine, 
her eyes red from malnutrition, in- 
terpreted for ‘her mother. With an 
apathy like her mother's she repeated 
the story of low wages, insufficient 
food, an ever increasing family, and 
the necessity of the mother’s working 
at night. Nothing perhaps is more 
tragic than the faces of the children 
in these poverty-stricken homes. Even 
the babies of two and three reflect 
the dreariness and misery which has 
surrounded them ever since they came 
so unwelcomed into the world. 

In a black rear tenement lives: Mrs. 
D., all of whose four children are un- 
der six. To help her husband support 
them she has worked for years be- 
tween babies on a spinning mule at 
night. The children are sickly. and 
she herself a beaten, wretched crea- 
ture, worn to the bone, and incredibly 
aged. Her husband at the time of the 
visit was dangerously ill in the hos- 
pital and Mrs. D. was beside herself 
with grief, wondering how she could 
ever raise her family should he die. 
One wondered how she could manage 
it even if he lived. 

One scrawny, sickly woman, a widow, 
told of her long years of struggle to 











WOMEN SOCIALISTS 
ADVANCE IN BELGIUM 


Material progress in Socialist propa- 
ganda work among the women of Bel- 
gium was reported by the Women’s 








pertinent to remark that a big major- 
ity of members of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus are Democrats and admirers 
of Wilson. We, therefore, commend to 
the authors and supporters of the res- 
olution a statement of Wilson's on 
Mexico of January §8. 1915. Wilson 
presents one view of Mexican history, 


the resolution another. Here is the en i 
statement: to about 80,000. Since last May he 
Until this recent revolution ia Socialist wemen have a magazine of | 


Mexico, until the end of the Diaz 
regime, 80 per cent. of the people 
of Mexico never had a “look-in” 


National Committee of the Belgian 
Labor Party to the 255 delegates at- 
tending «a congress of Socialist women 
held in Brussels on June 26 and 27. 


bring up her two children. Night 
work had finally broken her health, 
so that for two years she was unable 
to work and had to be helped by char- 
ity. She was now able to work again 
and had accepted thankfully “light” 
cleaning by night in the mill where 
she had formerly been employed as 
machine worker. She could earn now 
only $15, and she and her two children 
had to manage somehow on that 
amount. They occupied two dingy 
rooms, One a windowless alcove. The 








Since the first definite steps toward 
organizing the women politically were 
taken by the Labor Party at: Liege in| 
1923, the number of women among the | 
some 600,000 party members has risen | 





their own, “La Voix de la Femme,” 
which is daing good propaganda work. | 





| mine disaster. 


in determining who should be their 
governor or what their govern- 


an annual wastage of $4,500,000,000. 
Turnover Wasts $140,000,000 


in the election of Jefferson in 1800. He 
had forced the program of separation 


recently to uphold this same New York 
statute as constitutional. 


to hold courses of instruction 


fourteen-year-old daughter who inter- 
preted shuddered, “It’s horrible, isn’t 
it, to live like this?” 

Another woman had come from West 
Virginia with six children. She had 
lived through years of strikes there, 
but her husband had died in a coal 
She had remarried a 


and come to Passaic. | i 








textile worker 


it 


for | and Whose daily routine has already 


figure by four and a half millim and 
you will have visualized Americas an- 
nual labor waste in idleness alone—the 
greatest waste and tragedy of a pro- 
gressive nation. 

A man sits by, indifferent and stlid, 
while blood flows from a gusling 
wound. Medical assistance is at tis 
side, but he remains apathetic towanis 
this assistance. Another man wih 
highly developed genius takes the pik 
and shovel and earns his livelihood iy 
this manner. In one instance physica 
energy is allowed to go to waste; in 
the other case mental energy is allowed 
to go to waste. In both instances no 
reason whatever exists. 

Literally, and in many instances ac- 
tually, this is a picture of :American 
industry. America has her man-power 
of all grades from the unskilled to the 
skilled to the engineering genius; she 
is rich with the mighty forces of na- 
ture. And in the face of this she fails 
to recognize the full value of these 
natural and human riches. She fails to 
avail herself of the vast productiveness 
of these gigantic forces. While the 
United States thus neglects to utilize 
these forces of use and wealth, her 
people are often forced to go without 
many of the necessities which other- 
wise would make for comfort, health 
and happiness. This gigantic waste is 
one of the greatest causes for the con- 
Stant battle that is going on among a 
large section of our population in the 
attempt to “make both ends meet.” 





Brutes and Men 


A baby watched a ford, whereto 


A wagtail came for drinking; 


A blaring bull went wading through; 


The wagtail showed no shrinking. 


A stallion splashed his way across, 


The birdie nearly sinking; 


He gave his plumes a twitch and toss, 


And held his own, unblinking, 


Next saw the baby round the spot 


A mongrel slowly slinking; 


The wagtail gazed, but faltered not 


In dip and’sip and prinking. 


-A perfect gentleman then neared: 


The wagtail, in a winking, 


Rose terrified, and disappeared .y + 


The baby fell a-thinking. 
—Thomas Hardy 





! have a terrible conviction thit 
f the human race in peace had evir 


The report showea a shortage of|/“4 much worse place than West Vir- | been willing to undergo half the sacr+ 
women organizers and speakers. To | ginia,” she deciared. It is she who: tices—even the money sacrifices 
remedy this, efforts have been made/works as a carder in the Botany mill | which it was willing to undergo ir 


ime of war, we should have had Uto- 


training organizers, and 


these have|been described. 














Labor turnover is another wane in| Moreover, industrial experience has] of Church and State in Virginia to a ment should be. Now | am for the 
man- power. one to to 8. ay long proved the uneconomic waste in-! successful issue. In that State it was 80 per cent. It is none of my busi- 
SE eocttoties noha’ Baal Seh she volved in night work. Profits from the Episcopal Church. In Connecticut| ness, and it is none of your busi- 

4 auagio the uninterrupted use of, plants which | the Congregatiortfal Church was facing | ness, how long they take in deter- 


change jobs an average of once a 
‘34 year. It is estimated that the average 
loss of time between jobs is two weeks. 
Hence, a total of 7,000,000 weeks is| 
wasted annually, or a total of 140,000! 
workers, each averaging a 50-week| 
year. At $1,000 per year $140,000,000 is | enerathves 
thus wasted each year due to the con-| 


mining it. It is none of my busi- 

ness and it is none of yours how 

they go about the business. The 

country is theirs. The govern- 

ment is theirs. 

So eighty per cent. of the people of 
Mexico never had the bléssing which 


are operated by night as well as by }a demand for its separation from the 
State. Panic reigned the ruling 


day are reduced by the increased run- | 
ning expensesc, the wear on machinery oligarchy. French Jacobinism was the 
} red spook then as Bolshevism is now. 


and the lowered efficiency of workers 
In July after the inauguration of Jef- 


| 
The prohibition of night work by pre- 
Eas Theodore Dwight, the intellec- 





in 





serving the health and energies of 
tual leader of the cléerical-politicel al- 


as well as the material 

















stant and great labor turnover in in- equipment, tends to increase produc-| liance in Connecticut, in a famous ad-/the K. of C. resolutions assert that 
dustry. tion. Great Britain, under the stress | dress on Jacobinism and Jefferson,| they had. Wilson dates the coming 

4 Accidents in industry affect about of war emergency, re-established night | said: of real freedom of Mexico with 
od 3,000,000 workers annually. The loss work in the early viene of the ary We have a country governed by revolution, while the resolution assigns 
he in time through accidents is equal to Her Health of Munitions Workers blockheads and knaves; the ties of this freedom to the period before the 
: 757,000 men thrown out of work for a Committee, however, as a result of] marriage with all its felicities are | revolution. Either Wilson is a bad his- 
on eomiplete year. The loss in wages careful inquiry, succeeded in restoring| severed and destroyed; our wives torian or the Knights of Columbus 
Alone is estimated at a billion dollars| ‘"° prohibition by proving that con-| and daughters are thrown into the | know many things that are not so. The 
in addition to another billion charged tinuous night work yields an output stews; our children are cast into Knights want American intervention 
inferior both to all day work and to| the world from the breast and for- in the interest of an old ruling class 





against medical attention. . Seventy- 


fice percent of these accidents could be of 20 per cent. We favor the revolu- 


the system of alternating day and 
tion representing 80 per cent. 


gotten; filial piety is extinguished; 
night shifts. | 


| the surnames, the only mark of 











| ployment, communal laundries, and 
the so on. 


- OF a 
The internal organization provoked a| haps only 27c. an hour. 
ively debate. The women’s committee | therefore, forced into the mill to stand 


I 


| 
| 


' oe Opticians Some Typical Homes distinction among families, are What the Knights have to under- 
3 i The following excerpts from notes|, abolished. Can the imagination stand is that there can be no revolu- 
a Oe iat made In the course of the writer's re-| paint anything more dreadful on tion in a nation where there ts a unton | 
; cent Passaic investigation are typical; this side of hell? of church and ‘State without the rev- 


olution destroying this relation. This 
is true of the Catholic, the Protestant 
and the Mohammedan churches. Even 
Turkey has wiped out the connection 
The reason for this is that where such 


Of course not. Imagination had done 
its best and union of church and State 
Mrs. P., who lives in in Connecticut for nearly 
tenement on Second street in Passaic, | 20 years The f Columbus | 
has seven children. She lives in three | must have obtained inspiration from 


of conditions obtaining in the homes | 


| of night workers: 

















a miserable | continued 





Knights o 









‘ DR. I. I. GOLDIN dark rooms, two of which are window- | Dwight. Its reference to marriage and | union exists the church is inevitably 
Optometrist less, and pays for them $15 rent. The| the family in Mexico is no more in ac- | bound up with the fortunes of the old 
oldest child is fifteen, and expects soon/ cord with facts than Dwight's state- | recime and the old ruling class. It is 





| 
to go to work; the youngest is two/| ment accorded with the views of Jef- | certain to lose its old exclusive priv- 


months. Mrs. P., although twenty-.| ferson. | ileges and certain to be placed on a 
three years in this country, speaks 
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Reckless of history, the K. of C. res- | plane of equality with all other church | of the few over the lives and labors of 
little English. All these years she has | olution speaks of the “military regime | organizatiops% «6Zhis is happening in | the many?—Professor Soddy. 


successful, 


funds 


been 
but lack of 
considerably. |! 

Discussion was mainly directed on| 
questions of particular interest to | I 


especially in Bruges, 
restricts the work 


} 








code as regards the rights of women | 
at law, married women’s right to em- 


' 
women’s | f 


proposed there should be a 

affiliation fee to the Party, to be paia |‘ 
by all groups, and also the creation in 
district of a central committee 
representing women in the political, 
trade union, co-operative and friendly 
society groups. Van Roosbroeck, sec- 


;c 
every 


}¢ 


retary of the Belgian Labor Party, 
opposed the creation of a_ central le 
women's cemmittee in each district, 


le 
ie: 











and asked the congress not to discuss] pjnere | : ae be 
détails of affiliation. After an pont cme Sear sane eect as | 
change of views the national com-|work, by crochet curtains, by nand- | 
mitee was instructed to pe Ake pro- | woven hangings, made on the other | 
posal before the next party congress. | side. A tew of th: n:ght workers. | 
blessed by generations of strong peas- 

Of what use are discoveries of scien-|ant stock, still appear healthy, as do | 
tific men into new modes and more|their children also. But the majority, | 
ample ways of living so long as the/despite the enforced “vacation” of the | 


laws of human nature turn all the diffi- 
cultly-won wealth into increased power 


| family 
while her husband makes a 
small wage in 


women, such as the maintenance of! working mothers. 
women and children deprired of their} gregated on 
wage-earner, the revision of the civil} Vvestigator called. 
told their stories, and the stories were 


pve children, husband earning a pit- 
tance, 


| $12, $13, $14 or perhaps -also only 27 
| Sleep with wash, with cook, with kids? 


| Night work hell for woman, but what 


}home is much like another. 


and crushed and worn from their toil 
The double burden placed upon them 
is excessive, 


To support her huge 
$18 weekly, 
similarly 


she earns $17 or 





| pia painted on the map of the world 
long ago.—Robert Lynd. 





mill. } 
remodeled to | 
lives six night- | 
They were all con- ; 
the steps when the in- 
One by one they 


another 
cottage, 


In one small 
1ouse twelve families, 


ul] the same. Three, four, five, six, ! 


perhaps $18, perhaps $20, per- 


The mother, 
or the long hours of the night and 
o earn at the end of five long nights 
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ents an hour. And. by day, “how can 


an do?” ® 

One might continue indefinitely. One 
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Nautical 
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E have been sailing around Nantucket 

W Island, Massachusetts, in some sort 

of a craft, whose name we wot not of, 

with Morris Ernst, who. we believe, will be 
known to future generations as the author of 
a brand-new technique of sailing. It is one 
made to our order. For Brother Ernst 
knows ‘very little more than we do about 
marine matters, and our combined ignorance 
would fill the fat pages of many a mariners’ 
guide. 

We sail by the trial and error method. We use 
the deductive method of modern science. Instead of 
wasting a whole lot of time listening to the long- 
winded advice of old salts who have nothing better to 
do than to hang around the harbor here high-hatting 
the amateurish summer boarders, we get on this what- 
youcallem boat and pull up the sail and go ahead. 
The resultant events are always colorful to say the 
least. Very near the thingumbob to which our boat is 
hitched are a lot of fancy craft of all varieties, 
private yachts and slick little motorboats all duded 
up, and a couple of revenue cutters. At first it was 
the custom of the crews of these craft to come to 
the rail and smile contemptuously over at our clumsy 
attempts to get out of the harbor. They smile no 
more. For Brother Ernst has long since discovered 
that one effective way of getting out of any gtven 
harbor is by the bumping route. You get up close to 
one of these pretty things and bump up along its side, 
removing as much paint as possible. This sends you 
careening over to the other side of the harbor where 
you are almost certain to find a yacht owned by some 
prominent tooth-paste manufacturer. By scraping 
along its name plate you are sent further on your 
journey, and so after sideswiping all the available 
shipping in the harbor, you come at last to open 
water and have things your own way. 

Now, when they see Ernst coming in his boat, which 
he has appropriately named “The Menace,” there is 
a great bustling among the skippers of Nantucket 
Harbor. Everyone vies with his neighbor to see if 
there is any chance of weighing anchor and getting 
out of that place before The Menace comes blunder- 
ing onto new paint. 

Of course, there is much openly announced criticism 
of this method. But that is always the fate of the 
pioneer. Red-eyed and infuriated sailormen in all 
parts of the port scream cryptic instructions at Ernst. 
To all of which he merely waves a blithe hand and 
continues on his devastating way. 

Again, in the Ernst school of seamanship, all the 
outworn conventional names ‘are discarded. Any 
stranger aboard The Menace who tries any such funny 
business as talking about “fore and aft,” “port and 
starboard,” “gaffs,” “peaks,” “booms,” and the like 
nautical nonsense, is promptly thrown overboard. 
We use regular English in our sailing. We say “right 
and left,” and “in front and behind,” and when we 
want to come about, or “hard-a-lee,” we holler “going 
the other way’” and all is well. The Menace has the 
usual collection of confusing ropes, but no one knows 
the official names of any of them, and it doesn’t seem 
to make any difference. Soméone suggests that the 
sail will come down if you pull that doodab rope on 
the right side, and it always does come down. 

Furthermore, The Menace is run on principles that 
vindicate the anarchistic philosophy of Harry Kelley 
and his boy friends. There is no regular captain, a 
skipper sails until he is bored, and then gives up the 
tiller to another. To be sure The Menace 
aground every now and then and gives the folks on 
the shore a thrill by coming as’ near capsizing as 
any boat ever came in these waters. But when it 
suddenly decides to go up on the beach and stay there 
for awhile all hands get out and go swimming until 
the boat becomes cooled off, and then we push it into 
deep water and start sailing again. 

We emphasize this new spirit of the amateur as 
exemplified by Brother Ernst because it indicates a 
new liberating force that is slowly coming into being. 
It is about time that we laymen got up and showed 
the stuffed shirt experts, with which this country is 
filthy, that they are not so much. In all walks of 
life they lord it over us and they get away with it 
principally because they have the jargon of their 
particular professions by heart. That doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean they know any more about actually doing 
things than we do, but they make it sound hard, and 
that is three-quarters of the battle. 

You go to a lawyer, for example, and tell him that 
you are sore at a bird who lives down the block and 
you want to get back at him. Instead of telling you 
that the thing to do is to rush over to the bird’s house 
and sock him a good one in the jaw and forget all 
about it, the lawyer’ hems and haws around and 
spills a lot of stuff about “torts” and “lis pendens,” 
and “incoporeal hereditaments,” until he has you 
groggy and you tell him to go ahead and start suit. 

Or you are feeling low in your mind and your heart 
is acting up and you go-to a psychoanalyst. He asks 
you a couple of thousand questions about all that 
you did as a child up to the age of six, what you 
thought about-your old man and your nurse, if any, 
and how you liked your teacher, and about the time 
you played hookey from school, and what you have 
been dreaming lately, and then he looks gloomily at 
you and says! 

“Aha, you evidently have a neurosis psychosis of an 
advanced Narcissistic nature. Your caption dream 
indicates a hyacinth phobia, and you are suffering 
from a mannic depression. Beginning tomorrow you 
may start your analysis with me for an hour a day 
for eighteen months at fifteen bucks per hour.” 

Of course, the only question that would have gotten 
anywhere would be to ask you what you had for din- 
ner last night, some hours before the depression set 
in, and why you kept on eating pigs-knuckles and 
wheat cakes and maple syrup. 

A lot of doctors are still sore at Sinclair Lewis for 
the way he showed up this jargon stuff in “Arrow- 
smith,” but, in their hearts, they know that once 
medicine became socialized and stripped of its mys- 
tery, there would be a lot less work for the medicine 
men, 

Even a profession as comparatively young as adver- 
tising has worked up its cryptic vocabulary. Every 
successful advertising agency is full of bright young 
magic-makers who can throw around phrases like 
“dealer resistance,” “reader interest,” “the p plus d 
plus c of media.” 

Myself, I am for applying the Ernst method to all 
our activities. If scads of us would agree to go ahead 
and try things that seem invariably hard principally 
because they are all smeared over with technical 
phrases, life would be a lot more exciting. We can 
have oodles of sport scraping and bumping our way 
through the hitherto forbidden ports of science and 
art and the so-called “learned professions,” and while 
the high priests may go black in the face from rage, 
we can thumb our noses at them, having discovered 
that after all they are not such a great lot. 


McAlister Coleman. 
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(Continued From Last Week) 
"Increasing Misery 
NE of the tendencies of capitalist 
O development depicted by Marx 
and most severely criticized by 
the Revisionists was the ten- 
dency toward “increasing misery” on 
the part of the working class. As we 
have seen, the Revisionists vigorously 
attacked this doctrine. The workers, 
they maintained, were steadily improv- 
ing as capitalism progressed, Boudin’s 
answer to this contention is of interest. 
“Marx,” he maintained, “does not speak 
of the growth of the poverty of the 
working class. This omission is very 
significant and alone would be suffi- 
cient@warrant for us in assuming that 
Marx did not consider the growing 
poverty of the working class as a nec- 
essary result of the evolution of capi- 
talism, all revisionist assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” This can 
be seen by his statement that, with 
the accumulation of capital, the lot 
of the worker must grow worse, no 
matter whether his wages are high 
or low. Poverty is not the same as 
misery. Poverty in general depends 
on the amount of wages or other in- 
come a person receives. Misery, on 
the other hand, is a psychological, 
rather than a material condition. 

The workers are increasingly miser- 
able, as compared with the well-to- 
do, whose incomes have increased by 
leaps and bounds. Marx declared that 
there was a growing degradation 
among them. Degradation accompanies 
insecurity of tenure. The fact that the 
jobs of the workers are so insecure 
gives the capitalist a far greater power 
over the life and liberty of the “free” 
workingmen than was ever enjoyed 
either by feudal baron over his serf 
or by the slaves holder over his chattel- 
slave.” 

Marx not only predicted,* however, 
the tendency toward increasing misery, 
also the development aaa the capi- 


By HARRY 


talist system of an organized, disci- 
plined, working class, fighting for im- 
mediate relief and for ultimate eman- 
cipation. The working class struggle, 
predicted by Marx, has undoubtedly led 
to better labor conditions. Present con- 
ditions are_“not merely the result of 
the tendencies of capitalistic accumu- 
lation, but of the tendencies of capital- 
ist accumulation as modified by the 
struggle of organized labor against 
them.” It is this struggle which is the 
most important factor from the Marx- 
ian point of view in the final over- 
throw of capitalism. In their advance, 
labor develops steadily in economic 
power and independent in the sense 
that it takes possession of more and 
more responsible positions in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 

Some Marxists do not attempt to de- 
fend the theory of increasing misery. 
They feel that Marx meant that the 
workers tended to become increasingly 
poverty stricken, as well as mentally 
more miserable. But whether Marx 
“only meant to state the tendency of 
uncorrected capitalism, and not the 
historic law,” writes Rubinow, and 
whether he had in mind “relative pov- 
erty” rather than absolute poverty, is 
important for students of history of 
economic thought, but not for the so- 
clalist movement. The important de- 
cisive fact is that the theory of in- 
creasing misery has been gradually 
abandoned by the socialist movement, 
and the movement still survives.” 

Rubinow, however, takes to task 
those critics who feel that capitalism 
automatically leads to constant im- 
provement on the part of labor. After 
an examination of the trend of real 
wages, the capitalist system does not 
at all produce any marked improve- 
ment, he maintains, in the condition 
of the wage worker, and that wher- 
ever such improvement has taken 
place it may easily be explained by 


Marxists’ Replies to the Revisionists 
THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
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class, of which struggle the socialist 
movement is the most comprehensive 
expression. y 

“That under the influence of the 
rising price level, which benefits the 
property owner primarily, the ten- 
dency, unless corrected by an aggres- 
sive labor movement, seems to be the 
other way.” 

Kautsky, with the Revisionists, 
scouted the idea of the revolution as 
a sudden coup d’erat, declaring that 
Marxists were not disguised Blan- 
quists, “who expect by a coup d'etat 
to make ourselves dictators.” He con- 
sidered the revolution an_ historical 
process that might easily draw itself 
out into a decade of’ hard battles. 

Kautsky Depicts the New Order 

The early Marxists hesitated to de- 
pict a future social order based on 
proletarian control. All such pictures 
seemed to them too Utopian, Kautsky, 
however, ventured a brief outline of 
the probable developments of a prole- 
tarian state “the day after the revolu- 
tion,” or, to be more exact, during the 
decade or two after a working class 
government came into power. These 
developments, which he presented in 
an over-simplified form, would, he be- 
lieved, be the logical outworking of 
economic necessity. In the first place, 
a proletarian government would sweep 
all remnants of feudalism away. “It 
would extend universal suffrage to 
every individual and establish freedom 
of press and assemblage. It would 
make the state completcly independent 
of the church and abolish all rights of 
inheritance, It would establish com- 
plete autonomy in all individual com- 
munities and abolish militarism.” 

It would dissolve the army though 
it would see that the people were 
armed. It would make fundamental 
reforms in taxation, and would cover 
the governmental expenses through 
the imposition of the graduated income 


crease and improve the schools and 
raise the pay of teachers. It would 
see to it that all children were equally 
well nourished and clothed and had 
equal school facilities, while at the 
same time insisting that education be 
adapted to varying mentalities. 


Program of Socialization 

It would give immediate attention 
to the unemployed, as “enforced idle- 
ness is the greatest curse of the la- 
borer.” It would begin the purchase 
of private enterprises. “The political 
domination of the proletariat and the 
continuation of the capitalist system 
of production are irreconcilable. A 
portion of the factories, mines, etc., 
could be sold to the laborers who are 
working them, and could henceforth be 
operated cooperatively. Another por~ 
tion could be sold to consumers’ co- 
operatives, and still another portion 
to the communities or to the states. 
Its most extensive purchasers, of 
course, would be the states and mu- 
nicipalities. J 

“The industries that are most pre- 
pared for nationalization, according to 
Kautsky, are the national means of 
transportation, railroads and steam- 
ships, together with those which pro- 
duce raw material and partially pro- 
duced goods; for example: mines, for- 
ests, iron foundries, machine manu- 
factures, etc. These are also the very 
spheres where the great industries 
and trustification are r.ost highly de- 
veloped. The manufacture of raw ma- 
terial and partially produced articles 
for personal consumption, as well as 
small trading, have many local charac- 
teristics, and are still largely decen- 
tralized.” Im these spheres the mu- 
nicipality and cooperatives will come 
more to the front, leaving the national 
industries to play a secondary role. 
Land used for exploitation and money 
capital will also be socialized. 











the obstinate struggle of the working 


tax and a property tax. It would in- 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Chapter XIII 
Home 
L 


N the day following the ‘election, 
Dan was on his way to see his 


three years old. We sort of lost track 
of each other, Minturn. Her mother 
died last week. Best woman I ever 
knew, Minturn. I picked her right out 
of the streets, a plain, stolid Scandi- 
navian girl, ugly as a mud fence, but, 
God, how she could work, and love. 
No poetry about*her, Minturn, but she 





mother, when he met Rakov in 
the street. Rather he was halted in 
the midst of Second avenue traffic by 
an unforgettable, colorful voice. 
“You haven't got one of your mono- 
grammed cigarettes about you, have 
you, Senator?” 
“Why, Rakov, I'm glad to see you.” 
“How about the cigarette?” 
Dan extended his case. The swarthy, 
delicate hand of his old friend ex- 
tracted the tube, the brilliant probing 
eyes examined the faint gold lettering 
on the wrapper, the high-arched 
haughty nose sniffed at the tobacco, 
the flexible, cynical mouth displayed 
very white teeth—and with a sigh of 
relief, Rakov lit up and began to in- 
hale. 
“Well, you win, Minturn.” 
“Won, you mean.” 
“No, win.” 
Rakov liked to be enigmatic. Dan 
noticed that his friend seemed frailer 
than usual. Dan waited. Rakov 
turned his amused eyes upon his com- 
panion; a slow smile played about his 
lips. 
“You rementber our old chin battle, 
Minturn, don’t you?” he explained. 
“You always contended that we should 
conceive human society as one big 
family, and I called that bosh. I fa- 
vored, you know, the club idea—the 
convivial fellowship—the swell club. 
Well, you win. Papa Gaylard, I hear, 
saved your hide down in the 113th.” 
Dan was discomfited. 
Rakov continued, “In one week’s 
time, they poured $50,000 into that dis- 
trict. Now, 4d call that being rather 
fatherly.” 
Dan winced. He thought Rakov was 
going out of his way to be unkind. 
“Well, you know how such things 
go,” he continued. 
“Sure, I do. Don’t think that I’m 
trying to play the death's head at the 
feast, Minturn. Just thought I'd play 
the good sport and confess I’m wrong.” 
They seemed to have come to the end 
of their conversation after that. Dan 
spoke first. 
“You're not looking well.” 
‘I'm going away, Minturn.” 
“New York?” 
“No, India, I think. Somewhere east 
of Suez. Been hoping I'd see you be- 
fore I dug out.’ For a moment, he 


|to himself slowly, 
covering from a blow on the brain. 


cigarettes,” he said. 
I guess, that is taking me to India.” 


lives. 
lence, 
mured, “Well, goodbye,” 
the traffic. 
thoughtfully watching him. 
surprised to see him turn back. 
came up, smiling his amused, almost 
wicked smile. 


was poetry. After we married she 
went straight as a die.” 
“Gee, I’m sorry about her death, 
Rakov.” 
“Oh, it’s all in a lifetime, you know. 
I’ve lost other women—and there are 
more in India. But you ought to see 
the kid.” 
“Id like to. By the way, wouldn't 
she be better off here?” 
There was a flash of brilliant evil in 
the eyes of Abner Rakov. Again Dan 
experienced the irrational wish to see 
him in a tent on the desert, his black 
hair éncased in a high, colorful tur- 
ban, his tall, gaunt form in robes of a 
sheik. 
“God, no,” he exclaimed. “I would 
not leave her here, Minturn, if I had 
to carry her on my back every step to 
the Orient. You Americans are noth- 
ing but pigs. It’s a pig-trough civiliza- 
tion, Senator Minturn. It can’t survive. 
Machines grinding out stuff that people 
don’t want that people may be kept at 
the wheel in order to buy ‘he stuff 
they don’t want, and can’t use. It 
makes me laugh, this industrialism, 
this imitation of the hog, feeding on 
sug@r, and meat, and swill; these hog 
ideals, this hog art, these hog wars, 
where human beings are slaughtered 
in cold blood, with invisible machines, 
to grind out more etuff that no one 
wants or can use. It’s sardonic—a 
farce for Satan, a mad, self-consuming 
dream.” 
2 


Rakov trembled. The suppressed 
prophet was unloosed in him. He 
burned with a kind of madness of can- 
dor. ... Minturn had nothing to say. 
In the silence, he saw Rakov return 
like a pugilist re- 


“Give me another of your damn good 
“It's my health, 


He looked fatigued—old. 

They were not able to bridge the 
transition between their moods and 
There was another abrupt si- 
fotilowing which Rakov mur- 
to plunge into 
standing 
He was 
He 


Dan remained 





seemed to have lost fhe bantering tone 








| to keep you 
your business with you.” to hear Julia Claussen. 
diva, with her soaring magnificent 
voice, caroling the stormy minstrelsies 


“I saw you with sour wife the other 
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of Wagner charmed Dan, Her voice 
was inspiriting, a militant horn, that 
called to battle, and spoke of wirile 
loves with strong-limbed, full- 
bosomed women. 

The audience no less than the sing- 
ing spoke to Dan's soul. Well-fed, ele- 
gantly groomed men, and_ richly 
gowned, lovely women; the sparkle of 
eyes, the murmured comments, the soft 
laughter, and high enthusiasm of those 
with whom he was surrounded, had 
their effect on his spirit. He reverted 
momentarily to Rakov. He understood 
him better now. He was sick in mind, 
as well as in body. Perhaps just a 
little mad. That was the great mis- 
take; to think and think as Rokov had 
done until one became bitter, and be- 
coming bitter, grew morbid. 

Senator Minturn looked out over the 
gay, brilliant throng, while the plan- 
gent beauty of Claussen’s voice rang; 
in his ears. Hé knew life as fruitful 
and good. He found Agatha’s hand, | 
and gave it a friendly little squeeze. 
He gloried in the miracle of her hair. 


AN found hfs mother i!n the 
D kitchen vainly trying to build 
a fire in the old range. She 
was a little breathless, quite soiled, 
with a smudge of coal soot across 
her worn face. Dan took the coal 
scuttle from her hand, set it down, 
and placed her, resisting, in the one 
chair the kitchen afforded. Then 
snatching up the scuttle, he went for 
coal; returning to tend the fire. Her 
dim eyes followed him appreciatively 
and deploringly. 

“Now Danny,” she implored, “don't 
do any more, You'll ruin your clothes.” 

“Nonsense, a little dust won't hurt 
them.” 

She surveyed him approvingly— 
from the gray spats and neat oxfords 
to the Fedora hat which he had not 
removed. He was imposing, perfect, 
she thought. 

“Mother,” he demanded, when the 
fire had been made to burn, “when are 
you going to let me get you that maid. 
It's time you stayed out of s#this 
kitchen.” 

“No, Danny. I couldn't bear to have 
a girl mussing round. Anyway, if she 
came, what would I do? I have to 
work. ... It’s all that keeps me go- 
ing, I guess.” 

She tried to smile, but nothing she 
could do could hide the truth from 
herself or from Dan. Life for her was} 
a daily ordeal, an adversary that must 
be met each morning and vanquished. 
Work helped to obliterate the struggle. 
It could not‘mitigate it. As son and | 
mother looked into each other's eyes— 
oh, so tender of each other—they con- 


you.” 


reminded him too insistently of the 
difference in their lives. There had 
been a time, when he would have ex- 
cusd himself on the ground that he 
was doing something for her—for her 
and for all the other disinherited 


mothers. Now—though he only half- 
acknowledged it—this amelioration of 
his pain was gone. He saw—without 


her knowing it—that her affections 
were wrapping themselves around 
Hugh. 


So they faced each other, dumbly, 
tenderly, futilely. 

Mother Minturn fixed her dim eyes, 
wet with tears, upon his face until 
he was urged to cry, “Don't look at me 
that way, mamma, I did not do this to 


“You know what you ought to be 
doing,” he demanded. “You ought to 
be sitting in the front room all dressed 
up in that silk dress I bought you. 
Naughty mother, I bet you have never 


h 








had it on.” 
“Yes, I have, Danny, honest,” she 
asserted, a little embarrassed. “You 


don’t know how I love to see it hang- 
ing there, so bright and stiff. It’s like 
a dream. I often go up and touch it, 
just to see if it’s real.” 

They were mocking joy—but it 
helped. 

“How's Agatha?” she asked abrupt- 
ly. 


He told her his wife was well. They 
scarcely ever got’ beyond this for- 
mality. Long ago Dan had ceased 
trying to tell his mother about his 
world. He could not say, “Mother, we 
heard Claussen last night with Dr. 
Joyce and Maggie Tollefer. Mother, 
we were at dinner with the Gran- 
villes. Mother, we played golf yes- 


terday with the Arnolds.” Such things 
—if he spoke them—would not reach 
her understanding. Gradually he had 
come to know that to speak them 
erected further barriers between them. 
God knew there were barriers enough! 
Today they found a fleeting com- 
radeship in speaking of his childhood. 
“Do you remember,” she asked, “the 
little hunting suit I made you to go 
with your toy gun, and how you used 
to hunt for ‘ducts’ in the back yard?” 
“Tll say I do, mamma,” he answered 
buoyantly.” Some suit,some gun. How 
good you were to me, mamma.” 
“And do you remember the day you 
and Hugh organized the Minturn Mil- 
itary Band, how you got all the old 
dishpans in the neighborhood, and all 
the broken combs, and made so much 
noise that the policeman came in and 
told you he’d lock ‘you up?” 
“Grouchy old fool!” 








he loved to effect “You're looking| day, Minturn. She's very beautiful,| jured up a third presence, a spectre 
well,” he asserted, recovering the edge | very beautiful. I was never one of| that stood between them. They seemed | 
of his sarcasm “I suppose the nelly | these who blamed you for taking her} like lovers beckoning to each other | 
is part of your senatorial dignity, Min-|—but. I never saw a woman—I've! across an abyss of doom. They were! 
turn. But for God’s sake, don't try to known women in every country of the| separated by vast spaces. They were | 
look like Gaylard Don't, for God’s| world (this with pride and dignity) | prisoners manacled together, and for- 
sake, be a cartoon.” with volcanic hair like that who didn’t} bidden to speak. .... As Dan looked! 

Dan ignored the personal reference.| devour her mate. Don't become food| into her worn face, with its brave | 

“Why India?” for lovely Agatha without a battle.| smile, he could not see her for re-| 

“Why Minneapolis? Why any place?| Fight, old man, fight.” Laughing, he| membering what she had missed, and 
I've been everywhere, tried everything | was gone. as she faced this well-groomed | 


Thought I'd try India. I’m| 
just bored, that's ail. Getting old, I 
guess.” Dan smiled. “Well, you plump 
plutocrat, I'm older than you think.” 
“About 60 I suppose. Why shouldn't 
You have no ties, no family, 
here, and you can take 


save India. 


you 20? 


The vivid face of Rakov sobered. 
“But I have a family—a little girl 





mother’s 
Rakov. 

smoked a cigarette, pondered life, fate, 
necessity, 
and just a little sad. 


Minturn did not care to go to his 
after his encounter with 
He went back to his office, 


and went home perplexed, 


he and Agatha went 
The regal 


That night, 


stranger, once her baby, she could not 


see him for remembering what she had | 
lost. And though they turned back to | 


each other repeatedly in the hope of | 
finding an old, sweet relationship, each | 
found that he had only wounded the 
other. 
pain. 


But neither could speak of his | 
Each must feign joy. 
Try as he would, Dan cou]Jd not take 





pleasure in his mother’s company. She 


|} alway 


| way.” 


“You were always speechmaking, 
Dan. You used to climb up on the 
kitchen table, when I was baking, and 
orate about capital and labor, and in- 
justice to man. I was 
S proud of We always 
that were going to be a 
great man sometime. With Hugh it 
was different. He liked to work with 
his hands, and he hated books and 
school. Children are se different that 





the working 


you. 





knew you 


remember, mother,” 
to go skating 


“And don't 
he put in, “how I 
after school and stay till dark, and 
come home half starved? You would 
give us wieners and fried potatoes and 
white bread with corn syrup, and we 
would eat and eat. How good things 
tasted!” 

(To be continued ‘next week) 


you 


used 





Another... - 
“Intelligence” Test 











enlightened public,- and just how @i 

lightened the public is may be readily 
judged by the result of a récent test held ¢ 
third and foufth year college students. 


There were sixty questions in the list. The hig! 
grade, 98 per cent., was made by a.student of ©, 
descent. The second rank, 97 per cent., went to” ‘ 
Russian. The highest grade by @ native American 
89 per cent.,.and the lowest 19 per cent. 

* 7 . 


The author of this cruel probe says he 
“That college students should be familiar with 
outstanding figures in the hi 
and with the outstanding facts of present-day, < 
ization.” And just how familiar these young h 
were with these matters was elucidated ‘by 
answers. : 

Asked to tell why the foliowing men and 
were great, to give their nationality, and, if por 
the century in which they lived. or mention at 
whether they are living or dead, the students ] 
duced the following results: Ry 









Perigtten government presupposes E ; 











































































































































Fo of Pet. of ree 

sarc aac reke he eae 
PlatO..ccsccceseee 5 80 16 i 
Pestalozzi......... 15 85 7 0 eee 
BM i csciscsvice 30 17 73 Fes 
Alfred Nobel...... 2 18 80 x 
Edward Jenner.... 2 14 84 
GORA cacsiccccies W 45 25 
BOlON..ccseccocsse 44 €2 
Confucius...cce. “4 6 90 

see - 


To some of these educated youngsters Plato was @ 
Greek mathematician, or a philosopher in the 18th 
century. Only one student mentioned having read 
Plato's Republic, which I assume he found in the . 3 
library of his daddy, who was an S. S. C. meaning . aa 
Socialist Shoe Cobbler. \ a 

Two designated Petalozzi as an Italian painter 4 
ing in the 14th or 15th century. Several named \hing 
as an American writer. 3 t : 

Edward Jenner, who, as the discoverer of tthe ee 
smallpox lymph, has perhaps saved more lives 
all the. military leaders of history have managed. 
waste, was named as a great writer, an 
scientist, and a doctor. 

Emanuel Kant fared even worse, as a German Come 
ander, a religious man, a general. 

. * . 















- 


Alfred Nobel, besides living in the 15th, 16th and 
17th and following centuries, was..still_alive,| and 
gained glory as the inventor of the. Nobel prize, a8 @ 
rich Jew who gives the Nobel prize, and as a FPréneh 
painter. 

Goethe was a German musician to many, and @ 
Greek philosopher to a few. 

Steinmetz, who died only recently and whose works, 
and writings filled the pages of hundreds of American 
newspapers and magazines, was correctly known to 
22. Among the 78 who had some vague inkling of 
the man he was described as a German musician, a \ - 
German philosopher, a composer. , or 





Of Solon, the great lawgiver, many had heard somo+ 
thing, but could not remember who he was. _Or@ 
answered, “a Hebrew dancer,” connecting him some- 
how with Salome. 

Only four gave a correct description of Confucius. 

To six he was a great philosopher, a religious founder, + 
a contemporary Polish writer, an astronomer, a pagan, 
and ninety had never heard of the man. 

Of all the great and near-great of history only one 
scored 100 per cent., and that was the crazy. butcher 
Napoleon, who made a slaughter-house of Europe in on 
order to make the world forget that he measured only f 
five feet five in his stockinged feet. 

’ . . 





Yes, my beloved roughnecks, these are the menta] 
flowér of our nation. From their ranks will come 
the statesmen, law-makers, journalists and educators 
of the future. Just now ,they are at the zenith of 
their learning. From the day they take their last 
exam they will get dumber and dumber every day in 
every way—until by the time they have reached the 
Senate chamber, the White House, the editorial sane- 
tum, or the college presidency, they will have accumu. 
lated the sagacity of a. Cal Coolidge and keep cool 
under all circumstances. 

And these are the members of our American intelli- 
gentsia who spout about ignorant foreigners and the 
ignorance of the laboring classes. 





They 
Why Squeal Now? 

I knew it would come, 

What? 

The parade of blind and crippled French war vetee 
rans which moved up the Champs Elysee the other 
day and laid a wreath on Washington's tomb into 
which an unkind soul had sneaked the following ape 
peal to the American conscience. 

The plaque was Inscribed as follows: 

“Over the head of diplomacy and far from political 
and financial combines the war veterans of France 
appeal to the people of the United States. 
After the deceptions of peace the proposed debt sete 
tlement would censecrate the ruin of France and the 
loss of its independence. 

“America will understand that the war veterans of . 
France, who are honest, sincere, and loyal, are ask= 
ing in a friendly at the study of the queg- 
tion should be taken up once mofe.” 

. . ° 


straight 


manner th 





The police w 
stration before 
also removed the 
ington’s monument as s 
ished in the rain 
however, are being ir 
I'm glad that financial anc 
vented my annua! pilgrim 


time. (Which so far has n 


ere on hand to prevent violent. demén-= 
the American The police 
objectionable placard from Wash~= 
on as the parade had vane 
can and English travelers, 
ed and mobbed—thereforg, 

! have pre- 
to Paris on or about this 
taken place.—Editor). 


embassy. 






il other reasons 








. . . 

The facts as I see them are these: , 
If America entered into the war to make the werld 
safe for democracy, or to prevent the “Huns” from 


camping on Wall Street—then France: has honestly 








earned every cent and every sou we loaned her. 
Or the other hand, if, as I am inclined to think, 
the great crusade was nothing but a gruesome swindle 


perpetrated on the “paytriotic’” American people, them 
the sooner we forget about it the better it will be 
for our reputation. 





I for one would be the last fellow on earth te squeal 
f I had traveled all the way around the world to pure 
chase a gold brick. And I herewith serve notice on 
my misrepresentatives in Washington that I have 
kissed farewell to every dollar I have ¢ontributed to 
Joan of Are and General Lafayette for doing the nice 
things about which Woodrow Wilson talked@though | 
talk was about as far as we ever got. ; 
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oe _The Field of Labor 








jaxen of. the quiet and magnifi- 
P cent victories that have been 
by the “right wing” administra- 
‘of the New York needle trades 
Judging from recent publicity 
only “lefts” seem capable of 
“mal nd enjoying—triumphs. Two 
of contrary occurrences are 
d by the agreements just made 
the “righ” administrations of the 
and hat makers and pocketbook 
ters’ unions. 

cap and hat makers were con- 
fronted by the demands of the manu- 
sturers for the abolition of the un- 
© employment insurance fund of the in- 
dustry, the right to discharge twenty 
"percent of the working force, the priv- 
ilege of employing workers without 
applying to the union’s employment 
Office and the abolition of pay for legal 
holidays. Not one of these points was 
. conceded by the union. ‘The unemploy- 
ment insurance that was ‘retained 1s 
» one of the dreams of the “lefts.” The 
‘workers contribute nothing, _ the 
“bosses” everything and the union ad- 
-ministers the fund. Wages were in- 
creased. The principle of the forty- 
hour week was won and its introduc- 
» tion, without any strings attached. to it, 
as in the furriers’ agreement, was set 
July ¥% 1927. Overtime remained 
_ time and ~@ half. The most notable 
ain was tn binding of the manufac- 
tu under penalties not to produce 

‘or or sell to non-union jobbers. 
The po¢ketbook workers were just 
ful. The manufacturers had 
demands aiming to under- 


season, temporary enrployment 
rentices, counting of overtime 


ed instead of after the scheduled 
ing hour each day, break-down of 
division of work and privilege to 
sfer employees from one depart- 
t to another in order to wean work- 
away from. the union by acts of 
voritism. (At present such transfers 
ust be made to another shop with 
; The union 
Tesisted these encroachments. The 
Manufacturers had to retreat. 
final agreement defined concise- 
dy What is meant by a_ pocketbook 
a er’s helper so that there would be 
‘ngo/ doubt about who was to receive a 
= igher scale and who was not. The 
minimum wage. of such helpers was 
fixed at thirty dollars per week. For- 
\ merly they were victims of the boss’ 
Whim, since there has been an over- 
supply of them. Subsidiary shops, 





'. @whed and controlled by a main manu- 


Wacturer, could not be started without 
» motifying the union. This was in or- 
der to prevent surreptitious escapes 
Equal proportional 
@ivision of work between the main and 
subsidiary shops waé provided for. All 
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items “bought frorfi outside manufac- 
turers must be bought from shops reg- 
istered by the unions as in contractual 
relations with it. Absolute equal di- 
vision of work was to prevail. 

Here are two agreements made by 
“rights” which any “lefts” can well 
be proud of. But publicity has missed 
them, L. 8. 


THE MAN BEHIND 
THE COUNTER WINS 


So much has been said about the 
impossibility of organizing retail store 
‘clerks because of the lack of uniform- 
ity in their working conditions, that 
it is worth while calling attention to 
the clear-cut gains just made by the 
Anaconda, Montana, local of the Re- 
tail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association. There the union's efforts 
were particularly obstructed by the 
management of the Woolworth store 
in that city. With the help of the 
Central Labor Council this concern was 
placed on the unfair list, resulting in 
sufficient loss of sales to compel the 
firm to capitulate. The final agreement 
with the merchants.of Anaconda calls 
for the closed shop, limitation of‘ ap- 
prentices, minimum wage scales, non- 
employment of a married woman un- 
less her husband {s an invalid and her 
family depends upon her for a living, 
definite closing hours, fining of dis- 
obedient merchants by the union, and 
the check-off, optional with the union. 
While such a complete victory may 
not at all be possible in a large city 
where conditions are much more com- 
plicated and where little reliance can 
be placed upon labor patronage, still 
the Anaconda case indicates that there 
is the possibility of many accomplish- 
ments in this field yet.—L. S. 


BRODSKY NOT CONNECTED 
WITH EMERGENCY RELIEF 


In Louis Silverstein’s article, “Be- 
hind the Scenes of the New York Sub- 
way Strike,” he stated that Carl Brod- 
sky is “connected with the Emergency 
Relief Committee of the Passaic Strik- 
ers.” The imptession may have been 
created that what was meant was the 
Emergency Committee for Strikers’ Re- 
lief. That was not the intention. Carl 
Brodsky is associated with the General 
Relief Committee of. Textile Strikers. 








The Emergency Committee for Strikers 
Relief was established by the League 
for Indusrtial Democracy and_ the 
American Civil Liberties Union for 
general relief purposes and specifically 
to assist the Passaic strikers. Among 
its officers are Norman Thomas, chair- 
man; H. S. Rauschenbush, treasurer, 
and Clarina Michelson, executive sec- 
retary. The address of both commit- 
tees is 799 Broadway: a 





Furuseth Returns From Geneva 

WASHINGTON — Andrew Furuseth, 
president of the International Seamen's 
Union of America, is back at Washing- 
ton headquarters after a stay of three 
months in Europe. He:spent much of 
that period in Geneva, blocking a pro- 
posed provision in the draft convention 
for a maritime industrial law which 
would make it a crime for a seaman to 
leave his vessel in a safe harbor be- 
fore completion of the voyage. This 
scheme is a denial of the right to 
strike, safeguarded In American law 
by the LaFollette seamen’s act of 1915. 





Mill Owners on Strike 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass:—Mill own- 
ers of New Bedford are on strike for 
higher prices. The strike is directed 
against the consumer. Buyers are 
calling for goods, but the prices they 
are offering do not suit the manufac- 
turers, so the latter have gotten to- 
gether and curtailed production to less 
than 50 per cent of normal. A total 
of 15,000 workers are idle as the result 
of the bosses’ strike, and the town 
shows a total of 1,669 idle working- 
class tenements. 





Glass Wages Unchanged 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The Amer- 





| ican 
| the Pressed Glass Manufacturers’ 
| sociation signed « contract at Atlantic 


WORKERS!) 


Flitt Glass Workers’ Union and 
As- 


| City renewing wages and working con- 
ditions for the coming year. About 
5,000 workers are affected. 


Sign Wage Agreement 
HAVERHILL, Mass.—Three hundred 
workers in the counter making depart- 
ments of 10 Haverhill shoe factories 
got renewal of old wages and condi- 
tions in a two-year contract negotiated 


by the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union. 
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‘craft cropped up 


“Where the system prevailed, 











The Story of The Typographical Union 


A Record of Struggle and Progress 


By Louis Silverstein 











N officer of the International 
A Typographical Union once re- 

marked to the writer in speaking 
of the nature of hfs craft: ‘We print- 
ers become educated, even in spite of 
ourselves.” Perhaps it is this wide 
contact and this necessary literacy 
that is characteristic of the printer's 
trade that explains the fact that the 
Typographical Union probably has the 
longest history and the most complete 
record of any union in the United 
States. 

In the year of American Independ- 
ence, 1776, we have the first recorded 
instance of a strike of journeymen or 
full-fledged printers. It was an at- 
tempt to force employers in New York 
City to grant an increase in wages« 
The walkout failed. Right here it must 
be noticed that there was no. such 
thing as a permanent union in those 
days. Workers would simply get to- 
gether from time to time when cir- 
cumstances. became particularly dis- 
tasteful and decide upon some tempo- 
rary action. Such was the case in the 
strike of.1776 as well as in the other 
authenticated instance of cessation of 
work by Philadelphia printers ten 
years later. 

Permanent organizations did not arise 
until-close to the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1795 a Typographical 
Society was founded in New York City. 
Although it did manage to secure wage 
increases, circumstances militated 
against it, so that it did not survive 
its third year. It is one of the earliést 
American unions about which we have 
information. 


The Franklin 
Society Is Born 


At the close of the century in 1799, 
the Franklin Typographical Society of 
Journeymen .Printers of New York 
came into existence. It had a fair 
measure of success during its five years 
of life. It has the honor of having 
formulated the first complete wage 
scale presented by printers and won 
by striking. It demanded twenty-five 
cents per 1,000 ems and minimum’ 
wages of seven dollars per week on 
book and job work and of eight dollars 
on newspapers. For the latter two 
classes of work the New York scale 
today ranges from fifty-four to sixty- 
eight dollars on the former and sixty 
to sixty-four on the latter, Even con- 
sidering the probable rise’ of the cost 
and standard of living, we can readily 
see how unionization has benefited the 
printer. 

In the meantime an organization was 
formed at Philadelphia in 1802 known 
as the Philadelphia Typographical So- 
ciety. Today it is the oldest printers’ 
association in the country but since 
1831 it has lacked its trade union char- 
acter. In that year it became a purely 
benevolent association. Before that 
time two factions in the Society were 
struggling for supremacy, as in every 
other typographical organization in the 
first third of the nineteenth century. 
One group was interested only in the 
benefit features and decried trade ac- 
tion, the other had no objection to 
mutual assistance in casé of need but 
insisted upon the necessity of taking 
steps to protect the economic interests 
of printers. The conservative side 
finally won, but the radicals went on 
organizing on the outside just the 
same. In New York City the New 
York Typographical Society, founded 
in 1809, and still existing, suffered a 
similar fate in spite of an early ag- 
gressive career. The conservatives 
being in power, they accepted a legis- 
lative charter in 1818, stripping the 
Society of its economic functions, 


Washington Local 
The Oldest 


Other organizations of the printers’ 
in various places 
from time to time. About thirty cities, 
scattered throughout the United States 
from coast to coast and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
were the scenes of activity of these 
unions before 1850. Not all of these 
bodies, it must be remembered, existed 
at any one time. They came and went. 
Others took their places. The union 
which has had the longest period of 
continuous life is that at Washington, 
D. C. (No. 101). It was founded in 
1815 and is considered by some authori- 
ties as the oldest existing union of any 
trade. Other record-breakers are Bal- 
timore (No. 12), 1831; Cincinnati (No. 
3), 1846; Boston (No. 13), 1848; New 
York (No. 6), 1850, and Philadelphia 
(No. 2), 1850. One of the important 
reasons for the disappearance of many 
of the early bodies was the practice 
of “free membership.” Old-timers 
after a stated period of dues’ paying 
varying from ten to twenty years were 
exempted from further payments. The 
new members had to bear the burden. 
the or- 
to exist about the 

of free members 


ganization ceased 
time the first list 
appeared. 

In spite of the manner in which these 
early unions were scattered throughout 
the country, they soon discovered that 
their economic interests were closely 
interconnected, that the labor market 
for printers was not a mere local affair 
but was really national and that their 
difficulties could not be solved except 
The travelling 


by cooperative action. 


or “tramp” printer was one case in 
point. He sought employment where 
he heard there were opportunities for 


work and higher wages than at home. 
He scabbed in one town and then after 
the strike moved into another to do 
damage there. He worked below the 
union scale and when exposed and ex- 
pelled from his organization as a “rat” 








I. Founding a National Organization (1776-1852) 
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JOHN A, NAFEW 


Of Albany, first president of the 
International Typographical Union 





handed dealing. The first unions 
grappled with this problem by keeping 
up a diligent correspondence with one 
another. They exchanged information 
as to wages and working conditions. 
They sent each other lists of “rats.” 
But while this voluntary arrangement 
sometimes worked well, the need for 
more unified and centralized action 
Was recognized. 


Apprenticeship 
A Major Problem 


The other big problem of the printers 
was apprenticeship. The old rule of 
the medieval guilds requiring an ap- 
prentice to serve six years between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-one had 
become, in the face of changing con- 
ditions, only a general guide. It was 
seldom observed. In fact, it became 
customary for master printers to hire 
runaway apprentices who had not com- 
pleted their term of service, even when 
it was less than six years, and dis- 
charge old hands. These newcomers 
were called “half-way journeymen,” 
and later “two-thirders.” Naturally, 
the printers’ organizations tried to 
eradicate this evil. Their efforts were 
confined to making stricter apprentice- 
ship rules and limiting their member- 
ship to those who had lived up to all 
the regulations. It never occurred to 
them that the solution might lie in 
fixing the ratio of apprentices to jour- 
neymen in the trade. The result was 
that “two-thirders’” and non-union 
printers increased in number since 
they could underbid the regular jour- 
neymen. 

The situation was dramatized by the 
experience of the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society in Washington, D. 
C. General Duff Green was the Gov- 
ernment printer as well as the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper, the “United 
States Telegraph.” In 1833 General 
Green began to take on “two-thirders” 
for his paper and a large number of 
boys as apprentices for the Govern- 
ment work. The following year he 
announced the outline of what many 
conceived as a fantastic scheme. He 
would establish a Washington Insti- 
tute—the printers called it “a’ manual 
labor school,” enroll two hundred boys 
each year, teach them the printing 
trade and pay them two dollars a 
week for their work to be paid to them 
at the end of their period of employ- 
ment-instruction, The Columbia So- 
ciety saw the danger and protested in 
vain. It is interesting to note that 
they denied General Green’s develop- 
ment of the logic of their position when 
he said that their interference implied 
the right to regulate the number of 


apprentices. The printers were not 
yet ready for this conclusion, 

A Strike 

In 1835 


As a result of this controversy the 
Washington printers went out on strike 
in 1835. To fortify their position they 
appealed to the societies in other cities 
not to permit their members to take 
employment with General Green as 
teachers. It further went on record 
as classifying all persons who did ac- 
cept such work as “rats” with whom 
union printers might not work. Its 
position was endorsed by practically 
every other organization of its craft. 
About the same time the Franklin 
Society of Cincinnat! found its con- 
duct of a strike against a wage re- 
duction hampered by the importation 
of “strangers” from Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere. It issued a circular on No- 
vember 6, 1835, calling for a national 
convention. It proposed: 


“First, that each society in its 
own district be sustained by all 
others in the prices (wages) it may 
establish. 

“Second, that journeymen bring- 
ing certificates of membership in 
any society, of good standing, re- 
ceive a preference over all others 
in the efforts made to procure them 
employment. 

“Third, that rats, pronounced by 

* one society, be considered as such 
by all other societies.” 


_ The Washington society took up this 


proposal with glee. It suggested its 
own city as the meeting place. Con- 
sequently on November 7, 1836, the 


first national convention of printers in 
the United States met as the National 
Typographical Society. Delegates were 
present from Baltimore, New York 
City, Washington, Harrisburg, Phila- 
delphia, and by proxy from New Or- 
leans. Curiously enough, it was dis- 





went elsewhere to repeat his under- 





covered that the delegate from Phila- 





delphia was himself a “rat” who had 
worked for General Green. He was 
expelled both from the convention and 
from his union, 


The Second 
And Last Convention 


The delegates adopted a number of 
recommendations proposing uniform 
apprenticeship rules, exchange of and 
mutual recognition of “rat” lists and, 
most important of all, the opening of 
membership books to all non-union 
printers for a period of six years ir- 
respective of whether they had served 
proper apprenticeships or not. This 
was a victory for the radicals who 
contended that the former strictness 
and discrimination injured themselves 
more than their supposed victims. 


A second and what proved to be the 
last convention of the National Typo- 
graphical Society met again the fol- 
lowing year, A fraternal delegate from 
Nova Scotia was present, thus fore- 
shadowing the present international 
organization. The meeting of 1838 
was postponed. No other gatherings 
ever took place. This failure at na- 
tional organization discouraged the lo- 
cal bodies and for a time the “benefit” 
group, or “alimoners,” triumphed over 
the strict trade unionists. 

It was not until 1850 that the next 
attempt to organize on a country-wide 
basis was made. In December of that 
year the first National Convention of 
Journeymen Printers met in New York 
City, with representatives from .New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Kentucky. This meet- 
ing went much further than the former 
National Typographical Society. It 
recommended the formation of a na- 
tional body the locals of which would 
accumulate reserve funds of ten dol- 
lars per member and agreed to help 
each other financially if necessary to 
the extent of one dollar per member. 
It came out for the limitation of ap- 


prentices, which had become popular 
with the local unions in the years 
preceding, and for a_ co-operative 


printing shop to do the government 
work. Its radical address to the print- 
ers of the country was but a reflection 
of the Utopian socialism of that pe- 
riod. It spoke of the clash between 
labor and capital and tried to abolish 
the wage system by co-operative ven- 
tures. 


The National Union 
Idea Sprouts 


The convention of the following year 
met. at Baltimore September’ 12, 1851, 
with “legates from New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia and New 
Jersey. Permanent committees were 
established and a report was adopted 
advocating the «-*-“tishment of a na- 
tional printers’ union, “legislative in 
character.” The printers had at last 
come to realize that recommendations 
were not enough, that action was neces- 
sary. Through careful discussion and 
bitter experience they had come to this 
mature decision. 

When the third convention assem- 
bled at Cincinnati in 1852 it organized 
itself as the National Typographical 
Union in accordance with the report 
of the committee it had appoint.1 the 
previous year to draw up a constitu- 
tion. By a formal vote on Wednesday, 
May 5, 1852, the National Typograph- 
ical Union came into existence. Its 
first action was to condemn Sunday 
work. Then it set about to organize 
the subordinate unions. Charter num- 
bers were assigned to the local unions 
by lot, as follows: Indianapolis, No. 
1; Philadelphia, No. 2; Cincinnati, No. 
3; Albany, No. 4; Columbus, No. 5; 
New York, No. 6; Pittsburgh, No. 7; 
St. Louis, No. 8; Buffalo, No. 9; Louis- 
ville, No. 10; Memphis, No, 11; Balti- 
more, No. 12; Boston, No. 13; Harris- 
burg, No. 14. 

The first president of 
constituted national union 
Nafew of Albany, New York. Thus, 
the printers of this country finally at- 
tained the goal they had been striving 
to reach for many years. They now 
had a national union which could leg- 
islate and enforce the laws it made. 
The present International Typograph- 
ical Union was formed by an extension 
of the field of activity to Canada in 


the newly 
was J. S. 


Argentines In International; 
Bulgar Unions Solidified; 
Portugal Unity Demanded 
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Labor Doings Abroad 








Federation of Labor is now a 

member of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, Its applica- 
tion for admission has been approved 
by a postal vote of the General Council 
of the I. F. T. U. 

While the new Federation,and the 
railroad unions, which are leading the 
move for a really nation-wide organiz- 
ation, are gaining ground, the recently 
held Buenos Aires Congress of the 
Communist - Syndicalist trade union 
Federation (Union Sindical Argentina), 
has once more demonstrated the im- 
potence and sectarian nature of its 
movement. The greater part of the 
discussion was devoted to personalities 
and mutual insults, and it was ap- 
parent that no alteration is to be ex- 
pected in this state of affairs. Typical 
of the attitude of the Congress was the 
exclusion of a representative of the 
typographical union, although he 
worked at his trade, on the ground 
that he was a member of a town coun- 
iil. 

Italian socialists in Buenos Aires 
have erected a Matteotti Monument. 
It is a high relief of bronze, designed 
by the Italian Soiialist, Zirardini, and 
represents Matteotti making a speech. 


Tr recently organfzed Argentine 





Reports from Sofia tell of the unifi- 
cation of the labor organizations of 
Bulgaria as the result of the recom- 
mendations made by the Balkan Trade 
Union Congress of last April. 

The officials of the former Com- 

munist unions, subsequently known as 
Independents, accepted an invitation 
to negotiate.extended by the officers 
of the unions affiliated with Amster- 
dam and the result was the forming 
of a federation to be called the United 
Trade Unions of Bulgaria, which will 
be a national section of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 
The new body is to build a home for 
its central office and will publish a 
paper, 
The agreement was reached on July 
21 and was ratified by a big labor 
meeting in Sofia, at which enthusiasm 
ran high and optimistic prophesies 
were made by many speakers, 


SOCIALISTS DEMAND 
UNITY IN PORTUGAL 


The annual convention of the Social- 
ist Party of Portugal, held in Lisbon, 
July 3 to 5, was chiefly occupied with 
the recent political events and the 
party’s attitude towards the struggles 
between various competitors for the 
dictatorship. With regard to the ab- 
solute superiority of the various fac- 
tions and the military dictatorship it 
was decided to maintain the greatest 
political reserve and to concentrate all 
efforts on building up the Party and 
on its: inner organization. 

In spite of very lively debates and 
many differences of opinion, all speak- 
ers were united on the one point, that 
the cohension of the Party must, at all 
costs, be mantained. The affiliation 
of the Party with the Socialist and 
Labor International, which took place 
in March, 1925, was approved. 


PERUVIAN INDIANS ASK 
AID FROM ARGENTINA 


——_e———_ 








Despite the pressure of the tyran- 
nical yoke ii..posed upon both native 
and foreign—or semi-foreign workers 
—by the Peruvian Government, headed 
by President Leguia, the division be- 
tween the 100 per cent. Peruvian In- 
dians, organized in the Federacion 
Indigena Obhrera Regional Peruana, 
and the workers of foreign or mixed 
blood, united in the Centro Interna- 
cional Obrero del Peru, still exists, 
judging from a letter reeently received 
by Senator Tuan B. Justo, one of the 
leading Socialists of Argentina. 


date, Senator Justo declares his will- 
ingness to do all in his power for the 
Peruvian proletariat, native or of for- 
eign extraction, and expresses his sur- 
prise that the labor movement in that 
country should be divided along racial 
lines. He wants to know if the Fed- 
eracion has any connection with the 
Pan American Federation of Labor 
and he assures Senor Sumalvia that the 
Argentine Socialists and trade union 
men are eager to help their Peruvian 
brothers organize both politically and 
industrially. He emphasizes the need 
of a Peruvian Socialist Party and 
hopes all the organized workers there 
will be able to unite upon a practical 
platform. Senator Justo inquires: if 
the Peruvian workers would like to 
have an Argentine labor agitator visit 
their country and help them organize. 

The Centro Internacional Obrero del 
Peru is affiliated with the Pan Amer- 
ican Federation and only recently sent 
an appeal to President William Green 
for help in its fight against the 
Peruvian labor conscription law, which 
is said to force every able-bodied 
worker in the country to put in twelve 
days a year toiling, ostensibly for the 
State, but in reality for foreign com- 
panies holding contracts for road and 
other public works. The principal for- 
eign concern profitting by this ex- 
ploitation of the workers is the Foun- 
dation Company of New York. 

The organization of native workers, 
made up largely of plantation and 
mining laborers, is said to be much 
larger than the Centro Internacional. 
A couple of years ago the native or- 
ganization was reported to have ac- 
cepted a Communist program and to 
be on the point of joining the Com- 


munist Trade Union International. 
Apparently this affiliation never took 
place. 





COMMUNISTS OUST 


—— 
Celestino Mibelli, one of the leading 
lights of the Communist Party of Uru- 
has that 


and 


thrown out by 
Executive Committee 


guay, been 


party, its 
has decided to present his resignation 
to the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, according to a news dis- 
patch from Montevideo. 

This deveiopment had been antici- 
pated for some time by the Socialists 
of Uruguay, who, in their paper, “El 
Sol,” have been passing many sar- 
castic remarks about the “iron Moscow 
discipline” among the Communists 
which allowed a Deputy to remain in 
the party with only a motion of cen- 
sure by the Executive Committee as 
punishment for voting for a bill pen- 
sioning off a number of Deputies de- 
feated in the elections of last Novem- 
Among those benefiting by the 
law is a brother of Deputy 


ber. 
pension 
Mibelli. 

Although the early 
last elections gave the Communist 
Party two Deputies in the Chamber, 
the way in which the Executive Com- 
mittee refers to Senor Mibelli indi- 
cates that he was the énly Communist 
elected. Consequently, there are no 
more lapor members in the Parlia< 
ment of Uruguay, as the Socialists did 
not win any seats last November, aly 
though they increased their popular 
vote by About 75 per cent. over that of 
1922, while the Communists gained 
only 25 per cent. 
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Writing in the name of the native 














WORKERS’ SPORTS 


Tourist Club Hike | 


This Sunday, August 15, we hike to} 
Silver Lake and the Quarry near} 
White Plains. Meeting place, East | 
180th str@éet subway station, down- | 
stairs. Time, 4.30 p. m. (Saturday | 
afternoon); fare, 70 cents; walking 
time, three hours; leader, August 
Faude. As this is a camping and bath- 
ing hike, bring ‘your pup tents and | 


bathing suits along. Non-members are 
welcome guests at all times, provided 
they are nature-loving proletarians. 


Progressive Sport Club 
A radical sport club has been organ- 


ized by the City Committee of the 
Jewish Socialist Verbond, to promote | 
athletic activities among the young ele- | 
ment of the working class. We have | 
started with a membership of fifty, | 
and it is increasing every week. 

Soccer and baseball teams have | 
been formed and within a short time 
they will show good results. We are 
also having a dance on Saturday eve- | 
ning, October 2, at Clinton Hall, 151 | 
Clinton street, New York City. All} 
those who are interested in the sport | 


club should come to our next meeting, 
on Tuesday evening, August 17, at 204) 
East Broadway, New York City. \ 




















Peruvian workers, Manuel Sumalvia, 
Foreign Secretary of the Federacion | 
Indigena Obrera, asks Senator Justo 
to represent that organization in the 
columns of La Vanguardia, the big 
Buenos Aires Socialist daily, and in 
any other way he may thing appro- 
priate. Stress is laid upon the miser- 
able conditions under which  the| 
Peruvians are being exploited by for- | 
eign and native capitalists and pub- | 
licity abroad is requested. | 

In his answer, accepting the man- 





Toys, Dolls, Games, 
Stationery, Books 


Complete Assortments All Year 


VISIT OUR STORE 

















PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 5071 











A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
All Departments ander the oerson- 
a) supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 
111 East 23rd Street, Near jth Avenue, 
131 Second Avenue, Corner &th Street. 
213 East Broadway, Near Clinton &t. 
100 Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th 4 116th 8te, 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz, N. Y. 
895 Prospect Avenne, Near 168rd &t. 
1709 Pitkin Avenne, Brownsville. Bkiyn. 


D: BARNETT LBECKER 
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YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 


35 Hallock Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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FRED’K W. F. 
ENGE 315 East 83rd Street 


TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and $f 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- 
fit Society. 
Undertaker for all Progressive Organizations 
FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$45.00 UP 





Trusses 
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When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
for atruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 


‘Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. | Ret, 4th and 5th Sts, 
NewYork City | 9 New York City 
. 8 .10 2 
Open Eves. eufa rts aa Eves., 9 p. m 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 
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Goebel Goes Abroad 
Editor The New Leader: 

George H. Goebel is about to start 
on a trip.to Europe August 4. Local 
Essex County, N. J., has sent him a 
letter of felicitation on this occasion, 
a copy of which is Inclosed herewith. 

Some of the comrades in Essex 
County think it might not be inappro- 
priate to publish the letter in the col- 
umns of The New Leader. You may 
use your own discretion whether to 
publish it or not. 

Fraternally, 
ANDREW P. WITTEL. 
Belleville, N. J. County Secretary. 





Copy of Letter to George H. Goebel 
George H. Goebel 

14 Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 

Dear Comrade: 

At the last méeting of the executive 
committee, Local Essex County, §$o- 
cialist Party, N. J., it was unanimously 
decided to instruct the county secre- 
tary to extend the heartfelt good 
wishes of the committee and of Local 
Essex County to you upon the occasion 
of your trip to Europe. 

We, your comrades-and co-workers, 
who have been so intimately asso- 
ciated with you in party work for 
many years, take this opportunity to 
express the deep appreciation we feel 
for you as a friend and comrade whose 
distinguished services, both locally and 
nationally, will ever be an inspiration 
and a guide to all who know you as 
we do. 

All the comrades unite in wishing 
you a pleasant voyage and express 
the hope that the change of environ- 
ment and rest may speedily restore 
you to vigorous good health. 

With sincerest good wishes, we are 

Fraternally yours, 

Local Essex County, Socialist Party, 
N. J. 

County Executive Committee 

Andrew P. Wittel, Secretary. 





A Menace to Unionism 
Editor, The New Leader: 

Mr. Epstein’s article in Current His- 
tory is very interesting. There is, in- 
deed, a grave crisis in the trade union 
movement. To me, it seems that we 
are approaching a new chapter in the 
history of trade unions not unlike the 
one when the Knights of Labor were 
displaced by the American Federation. 
Like the latter, the Knights started as 
a militant organization voicing the re- 
volt of the workers and its power 
grew with rapid strides until at one 
time The Knights of Labor were pow- 
erful and able to assist its membership 
in its contests with the employers. 
Then it became conservative, its lead- 
ers curried favor with the political 
powers and received political appoint- 
ments. The real purpose of the or- 
ganization became secondary and it 
began to decline; It was then that 
Samuel Gompers seized his opportunity 
and organized the Federation with 
whose growth we are familiar. 

But history is repeating itself; it be- 
came more and more conservative as 
it gathered power and is fast losing 
its appeal to its membership. The war 
and the long continued prosperity 
amgng the workers were undoubtedly 
a large factor; but the signs of the 
times are not wanting. The varius 
labor organizations are abandoning 
their proper field and engaging in en- 
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TRE 
Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100. to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
oer week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own Sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful cegion of the Garekith Moun- 
tains—begides the regular weekly benefit 


For !nformation apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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terprises that are not germain to their 
purpose. There may be justification in 
the organization of labor banks. In 
fact, I have advocated that long before 
it came. It is to the interest of the 
workers to control their own funds so 
that they may not be used against 
themselves whén the employers are at 
war with them. But we see now @ 
further development of the capitalist 
featuré in labor organizations. One is 
buying office buildings, another engag- 
ing in housing, a third combining the 
labor bank with a capitalist bank for 
general commercial purposes. Each 
individual effort may not be important 
but the cumulative effect is to destroy 
the militant spirit of labor and turn 
it into the field of capitalist investment 
and that means death to its legitimate 
functions, that of a militant organiza- 
tion for war against the employers, for 
labor unions are the regiments of 
labor’s army in its war against cap- 
italism. 

It is now customary to preach about 
the identity of interest and all that 
bosh, but when it comes to a confliet 
with employers labor immediately 
awakens to the fact that it is engaged 
in a war, war for existence and nothing 
but constant watchfulness and pre- 
paredness will bring about the result. 
The success of the radical unions is 
due to this fact, that they were pre- 
pared for war and were able to avoid 
it largely because they had the power 
to enforce their aims. They are, how- 
ever, not exempt from the present 
capitalist tendency. 

We must bear this in mind: That 
a labor organization that has its funds 
tied up in property and capitalst en- 
terprise -will not dare to enter into an 
extended struggle if by so doing it will 
jeopardize its funds. It is for this 
reason that employers are anxious for 
workers to buy homes on the install- 
ment plan and stocks in their corpora- 
tion. A worker who owns a home and 
has to pay a mortgage will net strike 
and risk losing his home. The worker 
who owns stock in his employer's com- 
pany will work harder and save to 
get a five dollar dividend at the end 
of the year and in so doing sacrifice 
one hundred dollars worth of health 
and wages. The employers are getting 
wiser but the workers more foolish. 
Class consciousness is no longer a 
virtue with the working class. It has 
become the mainstay of the capitalist. 

And remember that Socialist and 
radical organizations are not immune. 
Economic determinism is the iron law 
of economics. Look at the Socialist 
and Labor organizations in Germany 
just before the great war. They had 
millions invested. When the war 
came in spite of their radicialism they 
did not dare to oppose the government, 
although they voted for the general 
strike only a short time before at the 
international congress. They knew 
that if they took any such step the 
government would confiscate all their 
funds. They were not afraid of jail. 
They have proved this repeatedly, but 
they were afraid that the organization 
would be destroyed and tney com- 
promised save the funds and or- 
ganization and did neither. 

L. A. MALKIEL. 


to 


New York City. 





The working class will substitute, in 
the course of its development, for the 
old order of civil society an association 
which will exclude classes and their 
antagonism, and there will no longer 
be political power, properly speaking, 
since political power is simply the of- 
ficial form of the antagonism in civil 
society.—Marx., 
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GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 
OMce and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 
PETE KOPP, 
Rec, 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, 
¢-Pre Fin. See'y. 
JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 
Bus. Agent. Treasurer, 


Sec'y. 





German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. 
AUGUST KOENECKE, President 
CHAS. KOENIG, Secretary. 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 
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WORKMEN’S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





MAIN OFFICE: 


Death Benefit........... = 
Sick Benefit 


Death Benefit, $250. 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


57,115 


BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York 


346 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 


Benefits Paid 
bbadteabepess $3,431,370.89 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 

For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 


1925 $2,530,781.96 


8,461,033.81 





UNION 


Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 


BRICKLAYERS’ 


LOCAL 34 








THOMAS PORTER, Ree. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Beseanerees. Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Witeert ane, ween 4621 Stagg 
fice open dafly except Mondays from 9 A. 

Regular meetings every Tuesday at. Bi 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec'y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS. EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.é 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, agg oo CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’: THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec’y 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
Regular mes ings every anon evening. 
NEY PE HENRY COOK, 
Ree. Secretary 
JOHN THALER 


Office: 
except Thursday. 
JOHN HALKETT, 
President 
FRANK wenn AN 


Treasurer 
CHARLES FRIEDELL, 








Business Agent__| 


Vice-President Fin. Secretary 














DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED te tg bel yg OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenve Madison Sqaare 4992 





Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., F pees 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Ed. M. Olsen, Fin. Se Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, nen Ray Clark 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 




















UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East bern Street, New York. Phone: 
rte — meetings every Frida “vf at 8 P. M. fer hy ra tea 8339 
JOHN A. HANNA, President. J. J. DALTON, Vice- President. W. J. CORDINER, Rec. Sec’y. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin, Sec'y. GHAs. BARR, Treasurer. WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. 














PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening. The Executive Board Meets Every Frida 
Evening at THE LABOR bi 243 “EAST 84TH STREET, NEW YORE CI 
MICHAEL 4d. ERAN, President and Business Agent. 
3. O'CONNELL, Rtg tye Business Agents: 
tnomas SHERIDAN, Fin. , JOHN LEAVY JOHN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Kee. Sec’y. JOSEPH LemonTE 














Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 











N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL | 


CAP MAKERS 


Cleth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Internationa] Union. 


OFFICE: 210 EAST Rt aul 
Phone: Orchard 1-3 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Usion 


é 3 West 16th Street, New York City 
. Telepbome Cheisea 2148 
MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFP. sea 





The Council meets every ist and 8rd 
Wednesday. 


SACRE SREE TE 57 SEES, 
OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every let and $rd 
Saturday, 


Office 231 East 14th Street . - - 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UN 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. . 
p Telephone Ashland 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 





Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery ist and $r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ — 
(Beethoven Ha 


210 East Sth Street. 

















Meet Ist and 34 Monday, 
tive Board same day, 5.30 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt ‘Makersi- 


Ualen Lecal #, LL. G. W. 0, 
Offes, 281 E. 14%h Street. Lexington 4540, 
Executive 


Beard meets every Thursday st 7:30 F. BM 
be 
é ma 








United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


8 P. M. Exécu- 
P. M. 


4 ABRAMSON, Chairman 
TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





SECTI ay s 
Dewatete00l e v6 Feteny at éPp. M. 
87th S Boulevard hurs. 8 P. M- 
Fiatem-} rae Cesington Ave ist & 3rd deterday 3 A = 
B’klyn—1 an” Jersey City—76 Mootgomery 
ALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Secretory. 
UNION, Local 6, L. L. G. W. OU. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and éth 
Tuesday, at the Office, 601 E. 16ist St. 


Melrose 7690 


‘ United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
CARL GRABHER, 
M 


LOCAL 11016, & F. of L. 
J ph: 16th St. Phene: 7088 
every Tues 
President. 
WEISS, Secrétary-Manager. 


ivy Board 2 Sie 
Louls FEL DHEMM, a ae 
ED GOTTERMAN. : 
i ss BERGER, 2 
__IOUIS FUCHS, I : 





HBBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 
Local 234, A, M. ©. & B W. of N, A. 
175 E. B’way. Orchard 5259 

Meet every ist & 8rd Tuesday 
AL, GBABAL, President 
L KORN, 8. JACOBI, 
Man: Beer, 





GEO. TRIESTMAN, 


Sam Harris, 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


=) re ateht at 7338 0’ 
WHITE GOOD s- 
WORKERS’ UNIORS 


Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 { 


A. SNYDER, 
_ Manager 


Italian’ Dressmakers’ 
Union, Local 89, 1. L. G. W. U0. 


Affiliated with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ Union. Executive Board 
Meets Every fuesday at the (Office. &§ West 
Sist Street. Telephone 7748—Watkins, 


LUIGI ANTONINI, _Secretary. 





n 





UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 


Executive Board Meets Pmt, ne 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
NATHAN RIESEL, 


Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 





Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas, 


Telephones: 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. 





Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 

N, Ullman, 
President. Rec. Sec’y. 
Murray Chisling, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President, Fin. Sec’y & Treas. 
Gus Levine, Business Agént. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WOBKEES OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4' 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


611-621 Brehdway, New York, N. ¥. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. 








Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Phone Dry Doek 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 











Joint Executive Committee 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union) 
A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” ; 
Office: 44 East 12tb Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 
Kesular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manaser. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy-Treas. 





OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 


oF GREATER N. Y¥. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE: 175 HAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1357 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
MORRIS BLUMENREICH. Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOBR, Sec’y-Treasarer, 





Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 

















PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Telephone: 
62 meet “ae Street Lehigh 3141 


Executive Board Mests Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street, 





ISADORE SILVERMAN, 3, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 














Phone Watkine 9188 


LEON H. 1. ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 

Vice-President 

John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treaa, 
Theodore F. Donglas 
Organizer 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N. Y. 
Meets Every 8rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD’S HALL, §7 SMITH ST., BRUUKLYN. 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblers of 


Pressers’ Union 


Loeal 8, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thuréday 
at the Ama! ptene Temple 
11-27 ww in., N, ze 

Lou is ¢ NTOR. hairs 


m. TA N BECK, 
Rec. Sec'y __ Fin, See'y 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A.C W. A 
Office: 3 Delancey Bt. Drydoek 3300 
Ex, Board mecta every Friday at 8 BF. M 
IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman; 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary: 
_ANTHONY V, FROISE, Bus, Agent. 





The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Office 
565 Hodson St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th ol 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
1" WEST 18h STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


A. I. SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 





Executive Boar 
nee on the 2nd AA 
4th hursdays at the 
FORWARD BUILDING. 175 East 
Broadway, Room 


JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agest. 








MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas, 














Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 
MICHAEL J. McGR: ATH, seietitous, 
UY W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary, 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 


Long a City 
8 P. 











U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 


OMice 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Regular meetinxs every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 Eant 84th Street 
py tod J. MORAN, President. ALSH, Vice-President, 
fR DEIGAN, General-Secretary. 


OHN w 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Secretary. 
Business Agents 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 











LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street, Brooklyn Phone: 6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every first and thi~d Wednesday at 8 P. M. 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
President. 
JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 











THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Lator Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawver. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel ° 


Office and headquarters, 701 Broadway 
AL. GREENBERG, 


Organizers: 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 

Phone Orchard 1268 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 

FRED CAIOLA, SAM SCHNALL, FLOREN 

President. Manager. Treasurer. —_ oF a ae 
GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO, Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINQ, 





UNION, Local 361, Brooklyn 

F Office: Telephone 

671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 

pen Daily from 7:30 A. M, to 6:30 P, M. 

Meetings Every Wednesday, at § P, M., 

at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 

Charles McDonnell, E, &. Calvert, 
President, Seo’ y-Repre, 





HYMAN LEDERFARB, 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 39 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
I. H +e ome ree, * — 1 ROSE, 
c’y-Treas. 


Re Se 
Lf. GOLDBERG. MAX GOODMAN, Ee "MENDELOWITZ 


Chairman Ex. Bd. 
ORGANIZERS: 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 


Regular Meetings Ist and %rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 3nd & 4th Fri ay 
243 East 84Tm Staasr, New Yoru Citt 
Frank Walter, UH. Kramer, 

President Rec. Secretary 
A, Pogzgictie, Wm. Dettelbach, 

Vice-Pres. Fin. Secretary 
HH. Volz, August Sehremof, 

Treasurer Business Agent 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 7258-2259 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday 

Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 

Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 

Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 

Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 














PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Datly, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


JOHN W. SMITH, ED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 

M. McDONALD, G. BREHEN, 

Vice-President Ree. Secretary 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loeal 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Unica. 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn. aski 0798 
Regular Meetings, ist and 3rd 

M, REISS, President. 
FINE, Vice-President. 
FRIEDMAN, 7 one 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 

Union, Local 20, 1. L.G. W.U. 

130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 

Executive Board meets every Monday 
a7 P. M 


D. GINGOLD, & WEINGART, 
Manager Sec’y-Treaa, 





8. 

E. 
E. 
i. 





Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER> 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 35¢. 








Wear 


Patronize Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 


WENNEIS 
KALNIKOFF, F. Bus. Aseat, 
INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES ANP CANADA 
AMilated with the American Federation of Labor 


8 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Tel. Hunters Point 68 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
1. WOHL, General Secretary-Treesurer. 





Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sackman 
St., Broeklyn 
Phone Dickens 1144 

Philip Larie, Pres. 
M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 


Unton Drivers S. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep 


This Button 











Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


a jntmaaaadal Union 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Fur Dressers’ Union No. 2 























ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principes and the ethics of labor 
unionism and helping all recognized labor unions in ali their industria! and educational 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vicinity. 


For Translations, Printing and Speakers, * Lexington 5852 


. Office at 231 any 14th St., N 
A'’TURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secreta LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizes 








The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
(‘Ace and Headquarters 12 St. Marks Place, N. Y. 

Regular Meetings Every First-and Third Friday at 8 P. M. 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. Phone Orchard 2768 
M. ROSEN D. MACY M. HIMELSON 
President Vice-Pres Financial Sec’y 

J. I. NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER lL. SISKIND 
Ree. Sec'y Vreasurer Bus. Agent 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 


@ROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 





Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG.. 205 WEST l4th ST. Phone: WAT king 7764 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK'S PLACE 
ad LBERT E, CASTRO, President 


Pet's Henlon, ° 
Vk&e-Pr Fis. Sec'y 





949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn. 





Large and emall hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals, Stagg 3843. 
aay + > o Sith ST. 


Labor Temple > io 


| 
Workmen's oe... Association. 








Free Lirary open from 1 to 18 ». m 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 

Office: 19 Fourth Avence. Phone: Sterting 9733. 
Resolar Meeting every Monday evening, at 182 Clermont Avenue, Broskiya. 
Executive Board meets every Friday qweiee, at the Offre. 

Office open from 9 A. M. ta 6 M. 
THOMAS F. OATES. CuarLxs L. PETERSON, 
. Presid Secret 


ent. retary-Treasurer. 





Halls for Meetings, Entertainments end 
. Bale Telephone Lencs 1960, ‘ 














SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 

















Secretary Willert, 218 Sup?rtor 
gilding, Cleveland, sends the follow- 
thurry call: “It is absolutely neces- 

iry that we know the number of sig- 
collected to date. You will 

please send at once all sig- 

satures collected and have them cer- 
4 f 4 -(this.is important). Signatures 
must be in my office not later than 
August 16th, so that we may know 


how we stand.” 





- e 
Illinois 

Get in on the Big Banquet 
_ The big banquet, with members of 
‘tthe National Exccutive Comniittee as 
“speakers, will be held at the Douglas 
- Park Auditorium, the evening of 
August 28th. We wish to urge all our 
readers in Chicago and vicinity to get 
‘their tickets early. The price per plate 
‘is $1.50. Tickets can be purchased at 
the Forward Office, 13th and Kedzie; 
at the County Office, 803 West Madison 
Street, Room 315, phone Haymarket 
2010 and at National Headquarters, 
2653 Washircton Blvd., phone Seeley 

0940. ; 
Comrade W. R. Snow, State Secre- 
‘tary of Illinois, is keeping up his good 
-work gathering in dues and contribu- 
‘tions, and feels sure that the Illinois 
‘State ticket will get a big boost all 
»along the line. Snow realizes the ne- 
cessity of putting on as many sub- 
' «seribers to the New Leader and Amer- 
‘ican Appeal as possible, and is anxious 
to get others to duplicate Comrade 
Whitlock’s work in making a contribu- 
tion to the State Office for the purpose 

: of placing names on the mailing list. 


Arizona 


Comrade Lawrence McGivern, of 
Chloride, reports the State Platform is 
being drawn up by the State Commit- 
__, He reports further: “The factional 
fight now raging within both old par- 
' ties of this State should arouse 

Socialists to the necessity of putting 

a ticket into the field. The revelations 

of their leaders are sufficient to stamp 

these old political organizations as the 
parties of spécial privilege. 

“Never was the field so rich in pol- 
itical issues if we would only grasp 
them. Never have we had such an op- 
portunity for a “sizzling” campaign as 
we have in Arizona today. 

“A platform will soon be voted upon 
by the State Committee. If the Social- 
ists will indicate to the Committee 

., that they want a ticket to back it up, 
they may get busy-on their nominating 
petitions. Nominations should be made 
for the offices of Governor, U. S. Sena- 
tor and Congressman. Don’t sign the 
petitions of capitalist party office seek- 

‘ers. Save them for working class can- 

didates. Let us again unfurl the ban- 

ner of Socialism in Arizona and battle 
as we used to fight.” 


























New Mexico 











Comrade Richardson, State Secre- 
tary, at Roswell, informs the District 
Secretary at Ogden that there will be 
a State Socialist ticket in the field 
for the November election. 


IDAHO a 


Comrade Doris Morris, national lec- 
turer and organizer, is finishing her 
work in Montana, for the time being 
at least, and will soon be into the 
State of Idaho to fill a number of 
dates. She gets good results every- 
where and we count her as one of the 
best, most enthusiastic workers we 
have had in the field for a long time. 


Pennsylvania 


Comrade Darlington Hoopes, State 
Secretary of Pennsylvania, 415 Swede 





























THE 


CAROLINA INDEPENDENT 


Protagonist of Progress 
Champion of Labor 
Enemy of Reaction 
A New Voice from the Most Pro- 
gressive State of the New South— 
North Carolina 


Weekly—Printed in a Union Shop 
$2 a Year—$1.25 for 6 Months 


The Carolina Independent 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











_-} VOLKS-STIMME 
German Socialist Weekly 


For the Eastern States 


Published Every Week 


Subscription Rate, $2.00 Per Year 
Write Today for a Sample Copy 


Volks-Stimme 


107 No. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


‘street, Norristown, reports a balance 


inthe general fund, the first balance 


report made in many months. This is 
due, he states, to the contribution from 
Allegheny county. He says: 

“We should be doing more organiz- 
ing work, but until we get more money 
we are compelled to Kmit our activities 
to extending the circulation of the New 
Leader and American Appeal. We now 
have more than 2,000 subscribers in 
Pennsylvania, and if we can continue 
increasing this list we will provide the 
means of educating thousands of 
workers for a new social order.” 

The report urther shows that the State 
Office has received orders for only 5,500 
State platforms, and Comrade Hoopes 
insists that this number must be mul- 
tiplied several times during the month 
of. August if the platform is to be 
printed. Locals Montgomery and 
Westmoreland are the only one so far 
to send in qa list of registered Social- 
ists, and he urges that the comrades 
do not neglect this matter. He reports 
a substantial contribution from the 
Finnish Branch at Daisytown, praises 
their loyalty to the cause, and hopes 
others will do likewise. 





California 





Socialist papers come to forty-five 
out of the fifty-seven counties in the 
State. Any reader who knows any So- 
cialists living in Amador, Glenn, Lake, 
Colusa and Calaveras counties, please 
send their names to the State office at 
208 Grant Building, San Francisco. 

One of our candidates in Los Ange- 
les county nominated for the State As- 
sembly is a colored man. The district 
has -elected one of this race several 
times om the Republican ticket, so that 
the idea of sending a colored man to 
the Legislature will not be new nor 
any prejudite need to be overcome to 
elect our nominee. The only ‘thing we 
are concerned about in that district is 
to be able to convince the voters that 
our man can better serve the welfare 
of the workers than can the Republican 
nominee. Colored comrades over the 
country would do well to keep their 
eye on the campaign of Comrade Pitts, 
as the present representative is by no 
means satisfactory to the more intelli- 
gent workers in that district, and spe- 
cial work in that section might elect 
our man or, at least, win us such an 
increased vote as to make the winning 
man watch his step and do better by 
the worker than if he had swept into 
power with a big majority. 

For several elections now Tom Fee- 
ley’s vote as candidate for the State 
Assembly from the 21st district in San 
Francisco has been climbing up, and he 


ae 


needs only a few more ‘votes over the 
1924 election to put him over. If the 
workers of his district knew his un- 
compromising fighting qualities they 
would see that he sits in our next Leg- 
islature, for there will certainly be 
something doing if Tom is’ elected. 
Other candidates for the Legislature 
who will make a vigorous campaign 
are Oscar Lawrence, Frank H. White, 
Harry Sherr, Alick W. Anderson, Chas. 
Fredericksen'and John V. Pitts, all 
from districts in Los Angeles county. 
Chas, F. Conley and N. Jackson Wright 
will contest for seats in Congress from 
the Ninth and Tenth districts of Cali- 
fornia. In previous issues we have 
mentioned the candidacy of Arthur 
Eager from Red Bluff. 


Comrade Patrick L. Quinlan will tour 
Massachusetts for a month beginning 
August 11. His tour as settled so far 
is as follows: Wednesday, August 11, 
Pittsfield; Thursday, August 33, 
Adams; Friday, August 13, North 
Adams; Saturday, August 14, Green- 
field; Sunday, August 15, Worcester, 
behind City Hall, from 5 to 6 p.*m.; 
Monday, August 16, Springfield, Post- 
office Square; Tuesday, August 17, 
Hartford, Conn.; Wednesday, August 
18, Springfield at Postoffice Square; 
Thursday, August 19, Holyoke at Suf- 
folk and High streets; Friday, August 
20, Northampton at Maine and Gothic 
streets; Saturday, August 21, Green- 
field; Sunday, August 22, Worcester 
behind City Hall; Monday, August 23, 
Worcester at Front and Church 
streets. 

Any local secretary desiring Comrade 
Quinlan’s services’ are requested tv 
write at once to district headquarters 
21 Essex street, Boston. ¢ 

Comrade Esther Friedman will also 
begin a tour of the state on Tuesday, 
September 7, the day after Labor Day, 
in Pittsfield, and will follow in Pat 
Quinlan’s steps. 

An important meeting of the cam- 
paign committee will be held on Sun- 
day, August 8, at the district head- 
quarters, 21 Essex street, beginning 
at 10 a. m Any comrades with sug- 
gestions as to our campaign are invited 
to write in their suggestions to Com- 
rade Lewis, the stale secretary. | 

Our two state leaflets, the State Plat- 
form and an unemployed insurance 
leaflet are now ready for distribution. 
They cost $3 a thousand and propor- 
tionately in smaller amounts. Com- 
rades who are willing to help in the 
literature distribution which is so im- 











portant a part of our campaign are 


asked to get in touch at ence with the 
state office. 


[ New Jersey | 


Because of thé poor collections at 
street meetings during tite past few 
weeks and the consequent depletion of 
its treasury, the Campaign Committee 
of Local Hudson County finds it im- 
possible to continue these street meet- 
ings with paid speakers. 

The committee is therefore making 
‘this appeal for speakers who are will- 
ing to speak at street meetings with- 
out compensation. except reimburse- 
ment of actual traveling expenses. 

The meetings are held on Saturday 
nights in Jersey City, Hoboken, Bay- 
onne, West New York and Union City. 
Please communicate with Robert Lee- 
mans, 602 17th street, Union City, N. J. 


New York State 


The State Executive Committee will 
meet at People’s House, New York 
City, on Sunday evening, Aug. 15, at 8 
o'clock. State candidates have been 
invited to confer with the committee 
jn regard to plans for the campaign. 

Albany County Socialists.have nomi- 
nated the following ticket: Congress- 
man, 28th district, Allen Depew; State 
Senator, 30th district, Milo C. Myers 
of Albany; Assemblyman, Ist district, 
Robert H. Richey of Slingerlands; 2d 
district, Arthur Jacobson of Albany; 
8d aistrict, Frank A. Andrae of Co- 
hoes; County Treasurer, Philip Ford of 
Albany; Coroners, Fred Cook of Al- 
bany and Alfred LaMarche of Cohoes. 
The candidate of the party for the 
office of Mayor of Albany, which office 
was. made vacant by the death of 
Mayor Hackett at Havana last winter, 
is James C. Sheahan, former member 
of State Committee and prominently 
identified with party actiyity for many 
years. 

Beginning with Wednesday of this 
week Local Albany will meet every 
second and fourth Wednesday eve- 
ning at state office headquarters, 467 
Broadway. 

Theresa B. Wiley will be acting State 
Secretary during the absence from the 
oftice of State Secretary Merrill in New 
Hampshire during the last fortnight 
of the month. Comrade Wiley has 
served in this capacity on a number 
of occasions and has proven herself 
an able and efficient substitute. 

Organizer Herman is to put. in an- 
other week in Buffalo. He has been 
making a strong effort to get a branch 




















besides making himself generally use- 
ful to the local. 

The receipts of the state office topped 
the thousand dollar mark in July, but 
so did the expenses, owing to the state 
convention. The state secretary wants 
to clear off the remaining debt, and 
start the fall campaign with a “clean 
slate,” but the co-operation /of every 
local and comrade will be necessary if 
this end is to be attained. Many com- 
rades have yet to get state convention 
assessment stamps pasted in their 
books, and many more have yet to sub- 
scribe for Debs’ Liberty Bonds. 


New York City 


All arrangements are now made for 
a successful picnic on Sunday, August 
29, at Orchard Grove, Fairview, North 
Bergen, N. J. Socialists of New York 
City and miles aresn. will gather 
there for a day of sprrts athletic con- 
tests, music, singing, dancing, speeches, 
eats, drink and a general good time. 
cosmopolitan crowd will be on hand 
the Finns, Italians and Germans will 
turn out in large numbers and their 
songs and games will lend color to the 
crowd. A couple of hundred of joy- 
some and noisome Yipsels will add to 
the din and our Socialist Branch mem- 
bers will travel, from Brownsville, 
Bronx and parts’ between in delega- 
tions to our great 1926 picnic. 

Remember the date—Sunday, August 
29. Directions—Take ferry to Weehaw- 
ken, either from West 42d street or 
Desbrosses street. Then the bus to 
Fairview and get off at Erie railroad 
station, Fairview, N. J. Tickets are 50 
cents per person and are now on sale 
at your branch headquarters and at 
the city office, Socialist Party, room 
505, 7 East 15th street. 














STREET MEETINGS 
Manhattan 

Friday, August 13, corner Clinton 
street and East Broadway. Speakers, 
Ethelred Brown and A. Secall. 

Saturday,. August f4, corner 85th 
street and Third avenue. Speakers, 
Ethelred Brown, Emerich Steinberger 
and August Claessens. 

Wednesday, August 18, corner 
Seventh street and Avenue B. Speak- 
ers, Samuel E. Beardsley and Hyman 
Nemser. Corner 137th street and 
Seventh avenue. Speakers, Ethelred 
Brown and V. C. Gaspar. 

Thursdey, August 19, corner Riving- 
ton and Pitt streets. Speakers, Ethel- 
red Brown and I. Korn. 

Friday, August 20, corner Clinton 
street and East Broadway. Speakers, 
Dr. L. R. Land and Joseph Tuvim. 

Bronx 








of the Y. P. S. L. started in Buffalo, 


Friday, August 13, corner 138th street 





South 


By T. W. Keable ’Mote 


ASTER MONDAY (1926) will al- 

ways rank high in the history of 

African Socialists in South Africa, 
for on this epoch-making day about 90 
delegates assembled in The Workers’ 
Hall, Johannesburg, to listen to a mas- 
terly oration from the National Sec- 
retary, Mr. Clements Kadalie, of the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union of Africa (I. C. U.). The con- 
ference is known as the Sixth Annual 
African Labor Congress. The hall was 
packed to its utmost capacity by the 
delegates of the grand march of prole- 
tarian revolution. 

Communications were read from 

Cabinet Ministers of Parliament re- 
cording their inability to attend owing 
to prior engagements of very minute 
character. in comparison with the rea! 
workers’ conference. Besides these, 
there were a host of communications 
from all parts of South Africa and the 
adjoining territories, notably Basuto- 
land, Rhodesia, Swaziland, etc. 
The conference was formally opened 
by the National Secretary at the re- 
quest of the National Council of the 
organization. The Bantu national 
anthem, “Nkosi Sikelela i Africa” and 
the “Red Flag” were heartily sung. The 
Congress was composed of different 
tribes and nationalities, and even some 
of the Europeans who are not guided 
by class legislation. 

A new awakening is certainly pre- 
vailing in South Africa in the hearts 
and breasts of the African natives. I 
herewith assert emphatically the aver- 
age Europeans or white people in gen- 
eral need no “Native Unrest,” for such 
an old, Stone Age idea has finally 
passed. The African native has real- 
ized that he is a part of the interna- 
tional worker, and that if he wants 
his place he must unite with the 
workers of all races irrespective of 
color, creed or religion. The natives 
should do this in order to overthrow 
the imperial capitalists’ autocracy. 

-This organization, the I. C. U., is 
composed of young, brilliant and in- 
telligent African Socialists. Among 
these are Comrades John Gomas, Jas. 
La Guma, E. K. Khaile (Cape Town), 
Alex Ped. Maduna, Oixon J. Mogaecho 
(O. F. S.), Thos. Mbeki (Pretoria), J. 
Thebedi (Johannesburg) and Mr. Moses 
Itholurg (Kimberly). Comrade Thos. 
Mbeki is the chief whip of the “Guigu 
Group,” the section which believes in 
the industrial weapon of the work- 
ers. No wonder the Vact regime is so 
terrified with the ambitions of our or- 
ganization that it has bluffed us with 
the Prevention of Disorders Bill, known 
as the “Sedition Bill,” for the suppres- 
sion of free speech and action. 

Civilized Labor Policy 

It will be remembered that South 
Africa is ruled by a Coalition Govern- 
ment headed by a Boer of the Sjambok 
type, the Hon. General J. B. U. Hert- 
zog, M.L.A., who is the Prime Minister 
and Minister for Native Affairs. The 
Bantu looked upon his power with 
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African Labor in Congress. -:- 





This article was written by a native of South Africa and a correspondent 


of The New Leader. 


It is a remarkable fact that the Socialist and Labor movement has reached 
workers of the Dark Continent whose ancestors but a short time ago were 


inhabitants of the interior and lived the 


This congress of native Africans of which the author writes is significant 


of the awakening of the working cla 
solidarity of the workers of all races 


and bring in the age of the Co-operative Commonwealth. 


life of primitive peoples. 


ss of the world, and it forecasts the 
that will eventually abolish capitalism 





for the working-class movement, espe- | 
cially as the Labor Party has joined 
the Government. 

Among several resolutions passed 
was the following: “This Conference 
disagreeably realizes that employment 
of white labor in South African un- 
dertakings is a settled policy of the 
Government, but respectfully submits 
the great injustice of pursuing such a 
policy before giving sufficient land to 
natives as a compensating measure, 
and as an extenuating element. Fur- 
ther, in view of the large revenue de- 
rived by the Government from State 
enterprises heavily supported by na- 
tive workers, such as railways, this 
policy is viewed as the maximum of 
injustice possible of being perpetrated 
upon an inarticulate people. Further, 
in view of the fact that the Auditor- 
General had declared the Civilized La- 
bor Policy to be a breach of the Act 
of Union, it is the opinion of this Con- 
ference that the perpetration of this 


Africa. In the year 1924 the govern- 
ment passed the notorious Native Ur- 
ban Areas Act, and ever since the 
working of this act the workers of 
this country are hired at a pittance 
of 1s. 6d. per diem. And further, 
there is more cheap prison labor of 
the poor, inarticulate natives. This 
act operates in conjunction with its 
obnoxious and infamous predecessor, 
the Land Act of 1913, which rendered 
the peoples of African descent or 
origin pariahs and economic serfs, and 
we are therefore, for the sake of a few 
rich men, to be kept in perpetual 
bondage. The workers of South 
Africa, if in combination, irrespective 
of color, will smash the high walls of 
autocratic capitalism, once their forces 
are solidified and purified. To attain 
solidarity and purification, the work- 
ers of the world must see that Parlia- 
ment does not introduce class legisla- 
tion. The African protectorate under 





the same and able leadership of the 





policy is entirely illegal, and must, 
therefore, cease. In view of the suf- 
ferings of the expelled workers, owing 
to unemployment, this Conference 


urges upon the Government to initiate | 


measures to alleviate their distress.” 

It may be of interest to our over- 
seas workers to know that since the 
operation of this partial and obnoxious 
act thousands of natives have been 
rendered homeless. This policy has 
encouraged race hatred and prejudice 
on a higher scaJe than before. The 
Government of this country is encour- 
aging and preaching sedition between 
the whites and blacks. 

The poor black proletariat are left 
at the mercy of the tyrannical, despotic 
ruling of oligarch capitalists who re- 
side six thousand miles away from our 


shores, while the bantu are left chas- | 


ing after a shadow without substance, 
no doubt. In spite of Smithfield and 
Malmsbury’s declarations of the Prime 
Minister, we want our political rights, | 
and we need no social equality. It is 
time that both the white and black 
workers should tell the gew ruling peo- 
ple that there will be no taxation with- 
out representation. 


Affiliation With the B. T. U. Congress 

The African Labor Congress also 
passed a resolution submitted by Com- 
rade Jas. Dippa (Port Elizabeth), ask- 
ing for affiliative negotiations with the | 
British Trade Union Congress, with a} 
view of combatting the inconsistent | 
Native Policy of the Union of South 





| Col. 


present National Secretary of the, 
I. C. U. has a brighter future. There | 
is no doubt we will soon affiliate the| 
native miners to the British Fedéta- | 
tion of Miners led now by Comrade 
A. J. Cook, and in the long run with 
| the Socialists of the World. The pro- 
| letarian revolution may be tested when 
| the segregation policy is being’ legal- 
ized or passed. The whole path of 
Socialism, so far as the revolutionary 
leaders are concerned, is surely the 
fonly one to emancipate the working 
classes from the shackles of economic 
slavery. It is now in Banton, South 
Africa, a question of Socialism versus 
Capitalism, and not the color of one’s 
skin, as the reports in the yellow press. 
The truth is that the liberation of the 
working class can only be the work of 
the proletariat, and this is daily re- 
ceiving a new significance through the 
bitter experience to “keep the nigger 
in his place.” The capitalists of this 
country generally frighten the white 
workers that a spectre of Native Black 
Peril, native unrest, etc., etc. are 
haunting Africa. It is, however, note- 
worthy, with the laborer’s ecstacy to 
report that such bunkum is gradually 
fading away, although the S. A. Labor 
Party, led by the Minister. of Defence, 
F. H. P. Cresswell, who is also 
the leader of the Labor Party pretend- 
ing to champion for the bottom dog. 
The real workers have determined to 
sail their own ship to the straight 
goal of Socialism and economic revo- 





lution, which policy is the goal of I. 
Cc. U. Under the rumblings of the ap- 
proaching economic collapse, the sleep- 
ing masses of the proletariat will 
awaken as from the trumpets of the 
Last Judgment, and the corpses of the 
murdered fighters will arise again and 
demand a reckoning from the curse- 
laden criminals. 


Conciliation and Wage Acts 


The Pact government early after as- 
sumption of office, introduced what is 
known as the Conciliation and Wage 
Acts. The former act aims at keep- 
ing the African workers as perpetual 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the plutocratical oligarchy of the 
British Empire. Its defection is that 
during the strike period the workers 
who are buttonholed to the past legis- 
lation of the Boer Republic. The 
African Labor Congress passed a reso- 


lution among others asking the pow- | 


ers that be to repeal this act. We 
know that during the great war black 
workers were dragged into the dead- 
lock of war to save capitalistic de- 
mocracy and not for humanity which 
knows no color, creed or religion. The 
government has also enacted the Wage 
Act, a consolating measure ever passed 
in Africa for the economic equality of 
the proletariat. The Pact also ap- 
pointed the Economic and ® Wages 
Commission in 1925. The commission 
has recommended the Wages Boards 
throughout the Union. A new era of 
prosperity might reign in South Africa. 
In spite of this, the Boer, for their 
own selfish and ulterlor motives, have 
legalized the notorious CCLOR BAR 
BILL. This law is being passed to 
the greatesi consternation of the Afri- 
can natives, who have no more work in 
this, the land of our birth. Resolu- 


tions from all parts of the Union of | 


South Africa have been passed repre- 
senting almost 6,000,000 Bantu. The 
African National Congress, a political 
body looking after the interests of all 
the aboriginals, has protested against 
the introduction of this law. 


appealed to King George V not to 


give his assent to this partial and ex- | 


If the course is that 
We 


terminating law. 
of segregation, it must be total. 


are looking forward when Mr. Arthur) 


G. Barlow, U. L. A., will be the leader 
of the Labor Party, and Mr. Clements 
Kadalie his chief whip. The I. C. U. 
is a native 
breaking prejudice between white and 
black. We are aiming at the building 
up in Africa of a new Jerusalem for 
mankind. I have just read the report 
of the select committee on the subject 
of Prevention of Disorders Bill, and it 
is a pity that only four witnesses were 
called to give evidence on so vital and 
paramount a subject. Perhaps I will 
not be able to see this correspondence 
published, for foreign literature will 


soon be prohibited to the African na- 


tives. This T. J. de Roose law warns 
the South African Labor Party. A 
political storm in South Africa will 
soon issue! 


y, 


We have | 


labor union aiming at)! 


and Brook avenue. Speakers, Dr. Leon 
h. Land, I. Korn and Mathind2 Tillman. 

Monday, . August. 16, corner 163d 
strect and Prospect avenue. Speakers, 
Bithelred Brown, Isidore Polstein, 
Chairmen, Sidney Hertzbers. 

Friday, August 20, corner 175th street 
and Brook zevenue. Speakers, Sar- 
uel E. Beardsiry and I. G. Dobsevage. 

Brooklyn 

Monéay, Au7vust 16, corner Hinsdale 
street and Blake avenue. {ycaiters, 
Anna Piatoff, Joreph Tuviu aii l. M. 
Chatcuff. 

Tuesday, Augtst 17, corner President 

sireet and Trey avenue. Speakers, 
Ethelred Brown and Joseph Tuvim. 
Chairman, Lester Shulman. 
+ Wednesday, August. 18, corner 
Broadway and Monroe street. Speak- 
ers, Wm. Karlin and Samuel H. Fried- 
man. 


[ BROOKLYN 
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The Second A. D. has come to life 
with a bang. With Frank Rosenbarb 
as candidate for Assembly, all Social- 
ist Brooklynites have arisen in the 
district. It will officially open the cam- 
paign August 16, when the first open- 
air meeting will be held at Hinsdale 
and Blake, and every Monday and 
Thursday nights following it at various 
corners, in the district. The Socialist 
Party meets every Friday night at 8.30 
o’clock at 420 Hinsdale street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





Bronx 








Btonx petitions for Socialist candi- 
dates have been completed, and the 
Bronx will have a candidate for every 
office. 

The party has done its duty. It is 
now up to the enrolled voters and citi- 


zens to back up the efforts of the party. 
The outlok is good for a largely in- 
creased vote. Applications for mem- 
bership show steady progress. Efforts 
will be continued to secure an in- 
creased circulation for the New Leader 
and the American Appeal. 

All members are urged to rally and 
make a success of the Socialist picnic, 
Which will be held on Sunday, August 
29. The organizations co-operating are 
the Socialist Party of Greater New 
York, Young People’s Socialist League 
and the Finnish Socialist Branch, This 
means an elaborate bill of fare, and 
those participating can well be assured 
of a god time. The affair will be held 
at the well-known Orchard Grove, 
Fairview, North Bergen, N. J. All 
Bronx members are urged to give all 
possible support. Comrade Murphy has 
tickets for sale at Local Bronx club 
rooms, 1167 Boston road. 

The Central Branch, comprising dis- 
tricts 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, will meet Tues- 
day, August 17, at 8.30 p. m. sharp. 
All members are urged to be prompt 
in attendance, as several applications 
for membership are pending and must 
be disposed of at this meeting. Mem- 
bers accepted at previous meetings and 
who have not received their dues cards 
are requested to be present at this 
meeting, when the financial secretary 
will furnish same. 

Delegates to City Executive Com- 
mittee and the Bronx County Commit- 
tee are urged to be present and submit 
a report from their respective designa- 
tions. 

Bronx members are urged to take 
interest in the coming primary. Our 
candidates should go n the ballot with 
a good vote. Members should urge 
their friends who are enrolled to take 
active part in the primaries. 

Branch No. 7 will hold its next regu- 
lar meeting Tuesday, September 7, at 
its club rooms. Vacations will then 
be over, and all members are expected 
to be present. 


| | Yipseldom 











The Bialy Yipsels enters the cam- 
paign in the 2nd A. D. Kings County 
with its full fighting strength. With 
Frank Rosenbarg. its director, candi- 
date for assembly, Henry Sapkowitz, 
organizer, is campaign manager. The 
circle officially opened its campaign 
funds drive with $17.00 donated by 
members at the last meeting. All Yip- 
sels eyes have turned towards the 
Bialy Yipsels. The circle holds open 
air meetings every Tuesday night and 
will have programs at its meetings 
every Wednesday night. The head- 








quarters are 420 Hinsdale St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


CIRCLE SIX JUNIORS 

Circle Six, Jrs. meeting every Friday 
evening at 8 p. m. sharp, at 62 East 
106 Street, is re-organizing, Old and 
new members are welcome. Its new 
officers are: Organizer Naphtali R, 
Adler; Educational Director, Lillian 
Kaplan; Recording secretary; Dora 
Wolinsky; Financial Secretary, Belle 
Desatnick; Athletic Director, Jack 
Schulman; Social Directress, Helen 
Moss; Librarian, Sam Wolinsky. 

This Friday, August 13, 1926, we are 
having a discussion on “Strikes as a 
Weapon of Labor”. Next Friday, 
August 20, a discussion on “Criminal 
Syndicalism.” 


A general league meeting will be 
held on! August 20th, (Friday) at 8:30 
p. m. sharp. This meeting will con- 
vene in the large auditorium of the 
Rand School. An excellent program 
has been arranged consisting of a 
play, “Freedom” by John Reed. This 
play is one that all who have had the 
opportunity to see have greatly enjoy- 
ed. Also the medal won by the vari- 
ous circle members will be awarded. 
The Banner to the winning circle will 
be presented on that night. In general 
a real lively time is in store for all 
those who will come. Juniors of all 
cicrles are invited to attend. 

On Tuesday evening, August 10th 
Circle eight conducted, a lecture at 
which Comrade Roberto Haberman 
spoke. Comrade Haberman is the of- 
ficial representative of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor. His subject be- 
ing “Mexico and its Present Prob- 
lems”. The headquarters was jammed 
to capacity. Various Mexican litera- 
ture was given out at the meeting. 

This is to announce that Roberto 
Haberman will speak this Wednesday 
evening at the headquarters of Circle 
13 Brooklyn. The subject being “Mex- 
ico”. All members, friends and out- 
siders are gladly invited to attend. The 
admission is free. 

All members are urged to get busy 
on the picnic arranged by the Socialist 
Party and the Young Peoples Socialist 
League. Sell as many tickets as you 
can, the more the merrier. We must 
make a good showing at this affair. Get 
busy. 

The Y. P. S. L. will be open ajl day 
Saturday and Sunday because of the 
Flower Days. Any one wishing to help 
and having no other place to apply 
can do so at this office. Rand School, 
7 East 15th Street, Room 505. 





There is only one cure for evils 
which 
produces, and that cure is freedom. 
The blaze of truth and liberty may 
at first dazzle and bewilder na- 
tions which have become half- 
blind in the house of bondage. But 
let them gaze on, and they will 


newly acquired freedom 


In a few 
and 


soon be able to bear it. 
years men learn to reason, 
the extreme violence of opinions 
subsides. The scattered elements 
of truth cease to contend and begin 
to coalesce. And at length a sys- 
tem of justice and order is educed 
out of the chaos.—Macaulay. 
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SEX TALKS 


For Women Only, Tuesday Evenings. 
For Men and Women, Thursday Evgs. 


By Dr. Cecile L. Greil 
at the 


“CULTURE CLUB” 


433 Lafayette St., nr. Astor Pl, N. 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 


The em- 


| The best and only way that you can help is to insist 
on the above Union Label. 


| EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


| 


and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 
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Plays the Italian heroine in ““My 
Country,” the newest laugh- provoking 
comedy on Broadway, housed in 
Chanin’s 46th Street Theatre. 


Much Laughter and 
Humor in New Play 





“My Country” a Melting Pot 
of Many Races at Chanin’s 
46th St. Theatre 


—e——_ 


|} man in the world.” 








HERE is no doubt but W. J.} 

Perlman, the auther of “My Coun- 

try,” which opened last Monday | 
night at Chanin’s 46th Street Theatre, | 
had both eyes determinedly fixed on 
the box office before he set to work | 
to produce the opus, with the result | 
that “My Country” possibly might bét- 
ter have beén called “Abie's Melting 
Pot.” 


In “Abie’s Irish Rose” we have some 
of the lighter and more humorous | 
racial characteristics of the Jew and! 
the Irish exploited, as a double | 
dose, in the new play the author gives | 
us not only the Irish and the Jew, but | 
the Italian and the Dutch, thrown in|! 
for more than good measure. 

Briefly, the story concerns itself 
with the ancestral pride of an Ameri- 
can of Dutch descent and the marriage 
conflict that arises when his daughtér 
falls in love with a Jewish boy and 
his son with an Italian girl. Of 
course, in the end the onlooker realizes | 
that the assimilated Americans one | 
generation removed from immigration | 
will triumph, as they do and as they | 
should do in this great country of | 
ours, where all the races fuse into al 
whole, the product being the American. | 

After an unpromising start that | 
needs rewriting badly, the play sane 
at once into the genre class and de- 
pends for its success or not on ex- | 
ploiting the humorous characteristics | 
of the different involved. The | 
dialogue is better than the play, and 
the actors also, although Frederick 
Burton as Robert Van Dorn, the 
American of Duteh descent, struggles 
bravely against the odds of impossiblé 
lines. Julia, his wife, is played in con- 
ventional vein by Louise Randolph, as 
also Alice, their daughter, which role 
Marguerite Mosier assumes. Lee Kohl- 
mar, as Nathan Blumberg. and Pola 
Carter, as Mollie, his wife, are excel- 
lent in their respective roles, as like- 
wise Joseph Verdi as Frank Palmieri, 
the Italian neighbor. The ingenue act- 
ing honors of the show go to Erin 
O'Brien-Meéore as Marianna, the Ital- 
ian daughter. 


s0, 


races 


| listen 


} diences 


| comfortable’.” 





From the poor béginning, through 
which the audience sat in unresponsive | 
silence, the play gradually awoke the | 
laughter of the gathering assembled 
for the premier, and ended with much 
more enthusiasm displayed on the 
part of the audience. 

To sum up, “My Country” is abso- 
lute hokum, but full of laughter and 
much humor. With considerable revi- 
sion, the play may enjoy a run. 





The Waldorf, ‘Another New 
Theatre, Opens in September 


| Cromwell was nothing to him, 


| reason, as horsebreeders say. 
| do 





onenGeteee 

Another playhouse will bé added to| 
the long list of New York theatres | 
early in September, when the Waldorf | 
in West Fiftieth Street, between Sixth | 
and Seventh Avenues, open: its doors 
under the managément of the Oshrin- 
Grisman Theatrical Holding Corpora- 
tion. | 

The Walderf, which will have 1,142! 
seats, of which 585 will be on the or- | 
chestra floor, will be devoted to musi- | 
cal and legitimate productions. The| 
new house will represent an invest- | 
ment of $1,200,000. 
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THE NEW PLATS 


| discussion of sex 


| the order cof 


Bernard Shaw, the 
Breaker of Idols 


By Henry W. Nevinson 


66 A RE you awaré that this is a 
gréat anniversary?” asked 
the oldest of three travelers 

one day last month, amid the swamps 

and forests of Centra! Africa. 
“Anniversary be damned!” replied 

Tough Smith, as he lashed the cords 

tighter round the folded tent and lifted 

it on to a carrier's head. | 

“Yes,” continued thé Old Man (so 
they called him), who wag also én- 
gaged in breaking camp now) that the 
sun was sucking the dew off the ten- 
foot grass and the natives were will- 
ing to start. “Yes, I'll bet there were 
hundréds of journalists all over the 
world who damned the anniversary. 

They had to go wallowing about in 

Bernard Shaw’s dozen volumes, and 

say what they thought of him.in a 

column. It’s almost incredible, but it’s 

70 years since he was born in Dublin 

as a squeaking baby just like any 

other, and now he’s the most famous 


“I've heard of the fellow,” said Gin- 
gerly Jones. “He's a kind of buffoon. 
He’s called the ‘Highbrow’s Jester’.” 

“Seventy years!” the Old Man re- 
peated, as he took his place at the end 
of the single file and the caravan set 
out along the narrow forest track. 
“That's the limit of a man’s complete 
life, as David thought. And even six 
years ago G. B. S. himself wrote in 
the preface to “Methuselah”: ‘I am 
doing the best I can at my age. My 
powers are waning; but so much the 
better for those who found me un- 
bearably brilliant when I was at my 
prime.’ Waning powers, indeed! Never 
believe it. Why, since that he has 
written ‘St. Joan,’ the greatest of all 
his plays, though for mere enjoyment 
I like ‘Androcles’. better.” 

“Steady, Old 
Smith. “You're 
morning. Touch 

“Yes, I have,” 
“But as I wa 
of senility in Shaw. 
thére was a touch of 
fever in his later works. Some call 
that a death-bed repentance, but it 
was plain enough in ‘Major Barbara’ 
twenty years ago. As to béeing a buf- 


9 


Tough 
this 


Man,” said 
giving tongue 
of fever?” 

replied the Old Man.} 
ing, there is no trace | 
You might think 
the spiritual 


say 





fooh, that's the.-silliest.-charge ever 
brought against a man. He's the most 
solemnly serious writer that lives. But 
he knows that no one ever listens to} 
a sermon or remembers a single word | 
of it. So he thinks of the most seri- | 
ous subject in the world and says it so} 
make every one laugh. People | 
if they laugh. That has been| 
one of his plagues. I’ve seen big au- 
of his silliest adorers start 
laughing at his speeches, before he had 
opened his mouth. Evén Max dréw a 
cartoon of him still standing on his 
head after ten or twenty years. But 
Max was wrong for once. No one has 
ever stood firmer on both feet and 


as to 


| looked the world straighter in the face— 


the absurdities and evils of the world, 
the poverty of the poor, the dreary 
pleasure-seeking of the rich, the stupid- 
ity of war, the exaggeration of sex, the 
curse of the lady-like ideal. As he 
said in the préface to ‘Man and Super- 
man’: ‘It annoys me to see people 
comfortablé when they ought to be un- 


that slaughter-hole, Old); 
cried Gingerly Jones, turning} 
“or you'll be uncomfortable 


“Mind 
Man!” 
half round, 
whether you ought or not.” 

“As I was saying,” continued the Old 
Man, adroitly, circumventing a bot- 
tomless slime-pit that interrupted the 
track, “Shaw is just about the greatest 
idol-breaker the world has seen. 
and he 
has broken more than Swift; even 
more than Lenin. He has done it by | 
reason and ridicule—by ridicule out of 
And to 


that he has used imaginative art. 





Read his prefaces as much as you like. 
There is nothing like them in pam- 
phi«teering. Think of the denunciation 
of British Impérialism and of the sol- 
dier as an anachronism in the preface 
to ‘Jéhn Bull's Other Island,’ or in the 
special preface Shaw wrote to Hall 
Caine’s ‘White Prophet’ (which I lately 
found tHat he had himself forgot- 
ten)!” 

“I never think,” Tough 
marked. “That's your one fault, 
the Old Man 

“But do you think of the profound | 
in the preface of | 
‘Man-.and Superman’? I argued the/ 
whole question the other day with the} 
Chief of the Chibokwe, and at last he 
agreed that all his eighteen wives had | 
tried their utmost to capture him, sim- | 
ply owing to their desire for fine pro-| 
duction. He now proposes to reverse | 
marriage by capture, so} 


D¢ | 


Smith re-| 
" said 





MONDAY 
by Sam Janney, 


ton’s first production of the season, opening Monday 
Kathleen Confegys, Dwight Frye, Osgood Perkins 


“LOOSE ANKLES,” a comedy 
Biltmore Theatre 
head the cast. 


‘THE LITTLE SPITFIRE, 
the Cort Theatre Monday 


“SUNSHINE,” comedy by 


a comedy 
night. 
Russell Mack and Louis Kimball. 
Henry 


Paul M. Trebitsch Monday night 
the othérs inelude Eleanor Griffith, Byron Beasley and Ruth Lee 


will be Broek Pember- 
night at the 


by Myron C. Fagan, cemes to 
The cast inéludes Sylvia Field, 
B. F. Witbeck is the producer. | 


C. White, will be presented by 
O. P. Heggie heads the cast and - 


| the preface to 


| did.” 


| himself to hear him talk.” 


| nouncement, 


;sailed for 
play. 
|orator, algo has a second comedy 


that in future it will be the woman 
who captures the man. I admit that 
he couldn't quite swallow my favorite 
séntence in the preface: “If women 
weré as fastidiéts as mén, morally and 
physically, there would be an end to 
the race. He thought it degrading to 
his own kingly self, which the most 
fastidious of his wives had nevér ob- 
jected to.” 

“Cursé that nigger!” cried Tough 
Smith, 4s théy swem in turn across’ a 
swollen stream. “Hé’s dropped a grub 
box into the water.” 

“As I was saying,” observed the Old 
Man, when he had dived and brought 
thé box to the surface. “Shaw's pref- 
aces are always immensely valuable. 
Most valuablé of all, I think, is the 
account of Jesus and early Christianity 
in the preface to ‘Androcles.’ But if 
he had writtén nothing except the 
prefaces, he would be unknown. Do 
you suppose Edward VII would ever 
have read the preface to ‘John Bull,’ 
fine as it 1s? Not he. But he saw 
the play, enjoyed it, and sent for Shaw 
to his box. Shaw refused to go, and 
the King called him a silly crank. But 
there it was. The consciénce even of 
a king can be caught by a play, and 
it is just the same with ordinary peo- 
ple. Denounce the White Slave Traffic 
as you may, it would still go on, but 
it is difficult now for any woman to 
make a living out of Mrs. Warren's 
profession. Public opinion might not 
object, but she would feel uncomfort- 
able all thé same. It’s hard to live 
comfortably on slum property after 
seeing ‘Widowers’ Houses,’ or to make 
promiscuous love after the ‘Philan- 
derer,’ or to play the braggart soldier 
after ‘Arms and the Man,’ or to drivel 
about Art for Art’s sake after the 
‘Doctor’s Dilemma,’ or to subside into 
stuffy home-life after ‘You Never Can 
Tell’ and ‘Fanny's First Play.’ 

‘It's true, G. B. 8S. is first of all a 
journalist. ‘I am a journalist.’ he said 
in ‘The Sanity of Art’ eighteen years 


tm 





ago; ‘Proud of it, deliberately cutting 
out of my works-all that is not journal- 
ism, convinced that nothing that is 
not journalism will live long as litera- 
ture, or be of any use while it does 
live. Even when he writes of Caesar 
or Joan, he writes from himself and 
with those clear-seeing eyes fixed upon 
He is a journalist, but if he| 
into persons, | 


our time. 
had not turned his essay 
who would have listened? 

“You'd better listen now!” cried Gin- 
gerly “The carriéra are shout- 
ing ‘Rhino! Rhino!’” 

All sprang rapidly aside into the for- 
est and thick scrub as the infuriated 
came charging full tilt along 
the little path. With formidable horn 


Jones. 


monster 





lowered to the horizontal, and the 
little eyes so cast to the ground that 
they could see nothing beside, the! 
héavy creature lumbered snorting past. 
Then all rar. onward for their lives 
lest he should turn upon his tracks. 
“The rhino is happily the blindest 
as well as the most savage of beasts,” 
obsérved the Old Man, when at last 
they stopped and stood panting. “5o 
far as I know, he is the only animal 
that will charge his own smell. I could 
elaborate a parallel with Shaw’s critics 
if it worth while. But upon a great} 
anniversary like this I would rather} 
recall two of his own sayings. One is| 
from the preface to “Major Barbara,” | 
and it runs: “The evil to be attacked) 
in this nation is not sin, suffering, | 
greed, priestcraft, kingcraft, dema- | 
gogy, monopoly, ignorance, drink, war, | 
pestilence or any other of the scape-/| 
goats which reformers sacrifice, but} 
simply poverty.’ And the second is| 
the fine definition of happiness, which | 
he has himself so fully illustrated: | 
“This is the true joy of life, the being | 
used for a purpose recognized by your- | 
self as a mighty one; the being thor-| 
oughly worn out before you are thrown 
on the scrap heap.” You will find it in| 
“Man and Superman.” | 
God’s sake mind what you're 
doing!” cried Gingerly Jones. They 
were crossing the Cuanza in dug-out | 
canoes, and the Old Man’s canoe® was} 
on the point of capsizing. 
“Oh, it’s all right,” answered the Old; 
Man, as he was plunged into the rush- 
ing water.. “To quote from the pref- | 


“For 


ace to ‘St. Joan,’ ‘The Law of Change 
is the Law of God.’” 

“Crocodile! Crocodile!” shouted the| 
natives, Tough Smith and Gingerly | 
Jones together in their various lan-| 
guages, 

But it was too late. The Old Man} 
was swept out of sight into some hole 
in the bank where the crocodile (one of | 
the few creatures that understand 
cookery) would keep him till he was 
tender, just as we hang mutton. 

“Sorry, really sorry,” said Tough 
Smith, as they pitched that night. “He 
seemed to know a lot of queer talk, he 


“You're right,” said Gingerly Jones 
He'd go on talking for ever. Nothing | 


| short: of a crocodile could step him. | 


You might think he was old man Shaw/| 





last act has been written for 
Liars’ and, says the an-|} 
somewhat  pilai intively, | 
‘the authors are satisfied.” Robert | 
Weenolsen, one of the authors, has | 
Europe to write another 
Sherril Webb, the other collab- 
in 


A néw 
‘Honest 


FHEPEELEEE EEE EEELOEEEFEESESEESEOEEE+EEEE+ ESE EEE | PrePAration. 


| Lubitsch directorial achievement, 


| Fellman, 


|} tember 6 


|}aen II 


One of the principals in the new Brock 
Pemberton production ‘Loose Ankles” 
opening at the Biltmore Theatre Mon- 
day night. 





Civic Repertoire Group 
Leases 14th St. Theatre 


——e—_— 
7 for the coming season. Nego- 


tiations for this time-honored house 
have been under way ever since Miss 
Le Gallienne, who sponsors this plan 
for a popular-priced repertory theatre, 
sailed for Europe in May. Miss Le 
Gallienne will begin activities for the 
first two productions of the Civic Re- 
pertory Theatre, already scheduled to | 
open about October 18, namely, 
urday Night,” by Benevente, followed 

“Three Sisters,” by Tchekov. Two 


HE Civic Repertory Theatre has 
leased the 14th Street Theatre 


productions a week for ten weeks are| 4nd Pulmutter, 


planned, with ten plays already se- 
lected. These include, besides the two 
foregoing ones, “Twelfth night,” 
Shakespéare, 
as Viola; “The Silver Box,” 
worthy; “The Secret Life,” 
ville Barker; “La Locandiera,” 
doni; “Pillars of Society,” 
ter Builder” and “John Gabriel Bork- 
man,” by Ibsen; “Sister Beatrice,” by 
Maeterlinck, and “The Cradl:» 
by Sierra. This last play, 
Only, will b> presented at 


by Gals- 
by Gran- 
by -Gol- 


matinees 


| only. 


The establishment of this repertory 
company prefenting fine plays with a 
fine cast at prices from 50 cents to 
$1.50 for evenings and Saturday 
inese and with popular Wednesday 


by | 
with Miss Le Gallienne | 





W. 42d St. Evs. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


| HARRI 


GEORGE MacFARLANE Presents 


A New Farce 


HONEST LIARS 


With 


ROBERT WOOLSEY 














Music and Concerts 








STADIUM CONCERTS 


| eo veneer, ORCHESTRA 

WILLEM von HOOG . Conductor 

LEWISOHN STADIUM, wot ‘Ave. ‘& 138th St. 
Sunday Night at 8:30 

HANDEL CONCERTO GROSSD in D 

for solo violins, ‘cello & string eoueetye 
Beethoven - Ravel - Lisz 

ARTHUR JUDSON, Manacer. ‘~ ll Piano 

Prices 25c., 50¢., $1.00 


ces 











| tery 
“Sat- | | Elting e Theatre on Aug. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


“The Mas- | 


Song,” | 
in one act} 


mat- | 


| matinees from 35 cents to $1 has been | 
a cherished plan of Miss Le Gillienne's | 


Subscriptions are re- 
of ten 


for three years. 
ceived on the basis 
the season 

The members of the 
engaged for the season include: 
Le Gallienne, Egon Brecher, Beatrice 
Terry, Sydney Machat, Harold Moul- 
ton, J. Sayre Crawley, Ruth 
Rose Bobart, 


Mary Balfour and Barry Plimmer. 





Broadway Briefs 
“So This Is Paris,” Ernst 


will 


the latest 


be presented by the Film Arts Guild at 
the Cameo this Saturday. 
who sueceeded 


William Shelley, 


Curtis Cooksey 
Theatre, returned to the cast Monday 
night. 


Players of Rochester 
are doing, this week, John Hunter 
Booth’s adolescent comedy, “Fever of 
Youth.” Next week the Players, aug- 
mented by Ruth 
Peters, will do Sidney 
adaptation of Lothar’s comedy, 


The Lyceum 


Howard's 
“Col- 


| lision.” 


“Happy 
its first 


A. L. Erlanger will give 
Lucky,” a new musical play, 
presentation at the Colonial Theatre, 
3oston, on September 13, bringing it 
here fortnight later, Monday, Sep- 
tember 27, the Liberty 
“Happy Go Lucky” has a 


a 
to 


book by 


plays for | 


cast already 
Eva | 


Wilton, | 
Beatrice de Beérgaard, | 


| Satz, 


| 


|}of twenty-two to 


| 


' 2 
toire on Dec 


as Kenneth Regan in| 
“One Man’s Woman” at the 48th Street | 








“The Ghost Train” to Open 
At Eltinge Theatre, Aug. 23 


seinnpgpitinline 

A. H. Woods yesterday 
the opening dates of his first two pro- 
ductions of the season and also con- 
firmed the coming engagemént here of 
Sacha Guitry, last month 
in_cables from Paris. 

Mr, Woods, in association with Arch 
Sélwyn, will present the English mys- 
“The Train,” at the 
23. The play 


announced 


announced 


play, Ghost 
is a success in London. 

A week later, on Aug. 
Detectives,” will be 
| produced at the Ritz Theatre. The | 
title roles will be playéd by Ludwig 


LUDWIG SATZ 


30 




















The noted Yiddish actor will play | 


Potash in “Potash and Perlmutter, 
Detectives,” when the comedy opens! 


August 30th at the Ritz Theatre. 


well known on the Yiddish stage, 

and Robert Leonard. 
Sacha and 

tempts, 


Guitry Yvonne 


his wife, 
and will 
begin a limited engagement in reper- 
The first offering will 


New York 


20. 


be “Mozart.” 





| Better Shows for Workers 


| 


| i which caters almost. exclusive- 
ly to workers and whose the- | 


Gordon and Rollo} 


| trial centres, 
| its theatres a diversified list of attrac. | 
| tions, 
__ | mystery plays, 
Go|} 
| male 


Theatre. | 


Helena Phillips and mugic by Lucien 
| 


Denni. 


“Wash- 
Pauline 


hitherto known as 
ington Heights,” produced by 
will opén at the Princess 
on September 6 under the 
“What's the Use?” 


The play 


Theatre 
name of 


with Alice Brady as 
to open at the 
bor Day, Sep- 
the work of 


“Sour Grapes,’ 
its star, is announced 
Lengacre Théatre on La 
The play is 
Vineent Lawrénce, and 
duced by William Harris, Jr. 


its season 
called 


start 
comedy 


will 


The 


two 


Playshop 
in weeks with a 
“Herman's Harem,” the 
plays on their schedule. 


< 


Horace Liveright has 


services to French letters. 

Herman Gantvoort 
the cast that will support William Til. 
in “Mother's Tramps,” 
dramatization by Courtenay Savage of 
B. J. Rath’'s novel, 
ter.” 


“Scotch Mist,” by Sir Patrick Haat- | 


been awarded | 
| the title of Officer D’Academie, for his | 


| embraces forty 
| shows, 


|} Wines 
| 
| Song,” 


is being pro- | 
| Female Minstrels will 


Planned by Columbia Circuit | 


—_——@——— 


HE Columbia Burlésque Circuit, 


atres are situated in the large 
will next season play in 
including musical comedies, 
all-negro shows, 
and female minstrel entertain- 
ments, in addition to a large number 
of regular burlesque units. 


previously announced, will start at the 


beginning of the new season on Labor | 


Day 

Among the new 
ment for the Columbia 
houses and plays forty 
will “White Cargo,” “The 
Gorilla,” “Kosher Kitty Kelly,” 
cenary Mary,” “Broadway Brevities,” 
“My Girl,” “Give and Take,” a musical 
version of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Light 
and Beer,’ “Wine, Woman and 
“Mutt and Jeff” and 
Up Father.” The shows having all- 
colored casts will be ‘4-11-44," “Wa- 
termelons” and ‘Lucky Sambo,” now 
in a summer run at the Columb 
Theatre. John W. Vogel's Male and 
be another at- 


types of entertain- 


wheel, which 


be 


| traction 


first of four} 


| tainers in 


| 


has completed | 
| popular 


the | 


| 


“The Dark Chap- | 


j 


The regular burlesque shows will be 
headed by Dave Marion 
Watson, Mollie Williams, 
Cooper and other established enter- 


that field. 





The Provincetown will open the 
autumn with “Princess Turandot, 
eighteenth century romantic comedy 
by The play-has long been 
abroad in a translation by 
Schiller and more recently in a Rus- 
sian version by the Moscow Art The- 
on this play that 
based opera, produced 
season posthumously at Milan The 
Provincetown manuscript is being pre- 


Gozzi 


atre. It was 


his 


last 


ings, will be the first production of | pared by Henry G. Alsberg, who trans- 


the new season to be made by the | lated 
Dramatists Theatre, Inc., with Philip | Levine 


Merivale and Rosalind Fuller at the 
head of the cast. 


| 


“The Dybbuk,” and Isaac Don 

In version the satiric 
quality of the entertainment will be 
chiefly emphasized. 


their 


, “Potash | 


Prin- | 
will bring a company | 


indus- | 


and | 


This policy, | 


“Mer- | 


“Bringing | 


ia } 


Sliding” Billy 
Jimmie | 


"an| 


Puccini | 
last | 


| Seventh 
Monareh Band (formerly Fifteenth In-! Mrs. 
fantry); Tuesday, Aug. 24, Sixty-ninth| ef the Guild 





NEW YORK'S 2 BIGGEST REVUE HITS) 








WINTER GARDEN 


Famous Ice-Cooling Plant 
Now in Operation 
Evs. 8.30. Mats. Tués., Thurs. & Sat. 


44th ST. THEATRE — 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 





THE GREAT 
TEMPTATIONS 








| West of Broadway. Eves. 8:30 
j 
| 


2ND EDITION 
A NIGHT IN PARIS 


“A 











By 
Harold 
Atteridge 


Staged 
by 1. G. 
Huffman 





| 
| 


“BETTER THAN THE FIRST” 


—Herald Tribune | 


New Numbers—New Scenery— 


ew 4 











of the greatest laugh hit of ages. 


You must see it. 
tear jerking laugh is!! 





ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS!!! 


Words cannot describe the scenes of wild delight on the opening night 


MY COUNTRY 


Thon, and only then, will you appreciate what a real 


Chanin’s 46th STREET 7#®4 


TRE, West of Broadway. E oe 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday and Satur 














I 


“I have yet to see an o 


Plymouth Theatre 


West 45th Se., Evs, 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 
POPULAR MATINEE THURSDAY 
WINTHROP AMES presents GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S 


OLANTHE 


ra cast so perfectly —don’t 


miss betwioned ** —Samue oP Chotzinoff in PON, Y. World.” 











MUSIC 








Frederick Stock at the 
___ Stadium Next Week 





+ 


REDERICK STOCK, the conduc- 

tor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 

chestra, appear at the Sta- 
dium for the first time on Wednesday 
night, when he will lead 
program of his week as guest conduc- 

This will also be first time 
Stock has directed the New 
| Philharmonic. Programs for 
| week: 

Sunday (Willem Van Heogstraten | 
conducting)—Overture to “Coriolanus,” 
Op. 62, Beethoven; Concerto Grosso in 
lp major, Op. 6, No. Handel (solo} 
violins, Meesrs. Lange and Tak: solo 
Mr. Van Vliet); “La Valse,” 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 


will 
the 


the 


5, 


"cello, 
Ravel; 
Liszt. 

Mondav 
jand Richard)—Overture to 

Strauss; 
Strauss; 


| 
| 


(Strauss 
“Die Fleder- | 
Salome’s 
Serenade, | 
Waltz, “Fruehlings- | 
Strauss; Domestic 


; maus,” Johann 
Dance, Richard 
Richard Strauss; 
| straimen,” Johann 
| Symphony. Op. 53, Richard Strauss. 
Tuesday—Overture to “Egmont,” 
Spanish Rhapsody, Ravel; | 
Finale, “Tristan and| 
Isolde,’ Wagner; Symphony No. 5 in 
| E minor, Op 64, Tchaikovsky. 
| Wednesday (Frederick Stock Con- 
| ducting) Overture “in “the Spring,” 
Op. 86, Kari Goldmark; Symphony in 
|D Minor, Franck; Tone Peem, “Don 
Juan,” Op. 20, Richard Strauss; Love} 
Seéne from Act II, “Tristan and} 
Wagener; Spanish Caprice, Op 
34, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Thursday (Wagner Night)—Soloists, 
| Helen Traubel Mina Hager 
contralto, Lewis James tenor, Franklyn 
Fraser Gange baritone, 
Wilfred Gl ; chorus, 100 voices 
from the Oratorio Society; March and 
from Act II, “Tannhauser’ 
Theure Halle,” “Tannhau- 
from Act I, “Tann- 
“Wolfram's Song 
“Tannhauser”; | 
Act I, “Lohengrin’ Rain- 
bow and Song of the Rhine 
M ‘Das Rheingold”; the Ride 
of the Walkuere, “Die Walkuere”’; two 
Schmerzen and “Traume,” | 
Valkuere” excerpts Act 
Die Meistersinger.” 
Festiva 
Symphony 
97, 


Beethoven; 
Prelude and 


Isolde,” 


soprano, 
| Baur tenor, 

nn bass 
| Chorus 
Aria, “Dich 
ser’ Bacchanale 
Romanza, 
Star.” 


hauser” 


to the Evening 


from 


Scene 


Finale 
1idens, 


songs, 
“Die 
Ill, 
Friday— 
Op 
E. flat, 
“La 


from 


Over- 
No 


Schu- 


Academic 
Brahms; 
“Rhenish,’ 

vas 


ture 80, 


3 in Op 

Choreographie 
Ravol; “Midsum- 
Swedish Rhapsody,” Alf- 


Finlandia,” Op. 26 


Wake 
Tone 


mer 
ven, 
Sibelius 
Saturday—Ov 
| Ludmilla, inka; 
| F minor 36 


Poem, 


rerture to “Russlan and 
Symphony No. 4 in 
Tehaikovsky; “The 
Dukas;: Sym- 
Omphale’s Spinning 
Concert Waltz, 


Gl 
Op 
Soreerer’s Apprentice 
phonic Peem 
Wheel Saint-Saens; 
No. 2, Op Glazounow 


51, 


Many Free Concerts Anienied 
For Central Park Mall 


the Mall 
future are as) 
Goldman | 
Aug. 11, 
Aug. 138, 


Concerts scheduled for Cen- 
Park, in the 
follews Sunday 
Band: Wednesc 
Regiment 


tral néar 
evening 
evening, 


Band; 


v 


initial | 
| der 


York | ¢ 


5, 
next : 
| }e ening, Aug. 


‘| Berlin Plans Big 


A 


Evening—Johann | which will be laid before the Prussian 


| master 
}a@ very 


| of 
| free on 


| principles of music. 


Regiment Band; Aug. 31, Monarch 
Band;Saturday evening, Aug. 14, Max 
Bendix Orchestra; Aug. 21, Goldman 
Band's final concert; Aug. 28 and Sept. 
4, New York Symphony Orchestra un- 
Albert Staessel; Sunday evening, 
22, Sixty-ninth Regiment Band; 
Aug d’Aquin Concert Band; Sept. 
Hennenberger's Band; Thursday 
26, d’Aquin’s band, 


Aug. 
29 


Free Music Center 


——__e—_—_ 


“MUSEUM OF MUSIC” is pro- 
vided for in a bill drafted by 
the Corporation of Berlin 


Government this session. It has every 
change of passing, for the idea un- 
derlying it is based on the fact that 
libraries and are galleries have been 


| provided in plenty for the Germanand 


every other nation, while the musical 
education of the people has been offil- 
cially neglected. 

To remedy this, and incidentally to 
make Berlin unique among cities with 
a high musical reputation, the burgo- 
and city fathers have offered 
valuable site for the erection 
of a building dedicated to the purpose 
giving good music to everybody, 
two days a week and for @ 
the other days. 
four concert 


small entrance fee on 

The plan to house 
halls under the one roof. In one syme- 
phony concerts will be given; in ane- 
other chamber music; in a third the 
acoustics will be specially adapted te 
singers. The fourth hall will be de- 
voted theoretical lectures on the 
There will be yet 
another room where the best concerts 
of the rld may be heard by radio, 
and another in which gramophone ree- 
singers and players will 


is 


to 


w 


ords of great 
be preserved. 

For the concerts ti» seat orchestral 
leaders of the day will be- engaged, and 
performances will take place at reg- 
ular intery both during the day and 
the evening. 
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In Munro's delightful comedy, 
Beam's,”” now in its. fifth 
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SHUDDER WITH Us! 


OR six years we have entertained with a 
F large variety of conflicting programs by 
our American “lefts.” Within three 
years no less than fifteen parties and pro- 
grams appeared, each organization headed by 


a staff of “Marxian”. experts and each staff - 
warrirg’on all the others. These staffs have 
dwindled. down. to three, each claiming the © 


special blessing of Lenin. 

In order to make the record complete we 
must call attention to the, program of the 
Young Workers’ League, so far as it refers 
to militarism: This organization has dis- 
tributed circulars to men bound for military 
training camps, urging the men to insist on 
their “rights.” They are required to drill 
four and one-half hours each day, so the 
“Leninists” step in with a blood-curdling and 
“revolutionary” program. Have a shudder 
with us as we reveal this program. It de- 
‘clares that the men should drill only three 
and one-half hours each day! 

Having recovered from your first shudder, 
have another one with us. The military re- 
cruits are urged to check their civilian clothes 
when and where they please! Still ‘more. 
They should insist on wearing civilian clothes 
on Saturdays and Sundays!! Another item. 
/Attendance at Sunday services should be vol- 
/untary!!! Then the great climax and a final 

The men should demand 


lice! !f! 


Wonderful proletarian strategy! Now, if 


_ these terrible “revolutionaries” will only bribe 


the soldiers to desert by offering ice cream 
and dollar wrist watches they will make big 
strides toward realization of the “world revo- 
lution.” 





A JEFFERSONIAN VIEW 


HERE jis a curious passage in a letter of 
TT tiomes Jefferson “written to Joseph 
~ Cabell in 1816 which will be found in 
The Best Letters of Jefferson published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Jefferson was opposed 
to placing the public schools in the hands of 
the State government and wished to give con- 
trol to the local communities. “Try the prin- 
ciple one step further,” he wrote, ‘and amend 
the bill so as to commit to the Governor and 
Council the management of all our farms, our 
mills and merchants’ stores. No, my friend, 
the way:-to have good and safe government is 
not to trust it all to one, but to divide it 
among the many, distributing to every one 
exactly the functions he is competent to do.” 
Jefferson was right—for his time and place, 
but this opinion shows how the social and 
political views of human beings are limited to 
the envitonment with which they are ac- 
quainted. Jefferson. went on to say that he 
would divide and sub-divide the governing 
powers until they “end in the administration 
of every man’s farm by himself.” A democ- 
tracy of collective industry could not be 
visioned in a society where small farms were 
the main basis of society. The multitude of 
small proprietors suggested the division and 
sub-division of government functions among 
thousands of small communities. 

But in the highly complex industrial society 
of today it would be impossible to adapt this . 
Jeffersonian idea to the needs of society. The 
roads, shops and mills have become collective 
transportation systems and industries. As 
well, think of pygmies controlling the tides as 
for hundreds of thousands of small governing 
communities controlling large-scale industry. 
Socialism is possible today, but it was not in 
Jefferson’s day. He was right then but wrong 
now, right for his age but not for ours, yet 
there is not one Jeffersonian Democrat in a 
thousand who can understand this. They 
have no comprehension of what evolution 
means. 





“CIVILIZATION” 


HE dominion of the past over the living 
ig the main source of power of ruling 
classes. Tradition, precedent, myths, 

customs, inherited prejudices and supersti- 
tions rule the mass of mankind. To break the 
rule of the dead over the living is the task of 
every new generation. Impersonal economic 
forces are always working changes in human 
society, but the old ideas tend to survive. The 
old ideas serve to prevent the adjustment of 
human beings to the new problems which a 
changing society brings. Wherever the ap- 
peal is made to the “fathers” and their views 
we may. rest assured that some important 
changes'in society are necessary and that the 
ruling classes desire to perpetuate institutions 
as they dre. 

The= power. of tradition and custom over 
human beings is illustrated by the reaction of 
Americans to the invasion of frontier life by 





. the creeping civilization of the East. Accus- 
tomed to. go barefoot, except in winter and on 
Sunday when they went to church, the elders 
“viewed, with alarm”*the tendency of the 
young folks to wear faetory-made shoes. As 
homespun clothing gave way to the “finery” 
of eastern production, the elders brooded over 
the “corruption” of.eastern fashions. When 
the first cloth hats appeared to compete with 
the coon-skin cap the elders moaned that their 
boys were being transformed into. a race of 
“dudes.” Even today in remote mountain dis- 
tricts ‘book larnin’” is shunned as a device 
of his impious Majesty. 

All this appears to us as absurd, yet it is 
the law that governs the actions of millions 
of human being in the United States today. 
What is the difference between aversion to 
more durable shoes and aversion to a new idea 
in science or politics? The-man or woman 
who inherits a Republican or Democratic faith 
from his or her father does not differ in in- 
tellect from the rustic who fought the coming 
of factory-made shoes and clothing. Human 
beings are born Democrats or Republicans, 
Catholics or Protestants. They do not think. 
They inherit their ideas. : 

When a man or woman breaks the power 
of this law and begins to think, a civilized 
human being appears on the scene. In pro- 
portion as this type increases is there hope 
for humanity. 





HELP THE BRITISH MINERS 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the arrival of 
»a-delegation representing the British 
miners came the announcement that Pre- 
mier Baldwin is “resigned” to the strike tak- 
ing its course, while -he turns to cricket for 
recreation. How like Calvin who, from his 
comfortable mountain retreat, drools over the 
“prosperity” his class is enjoying! 

Now that the delegation is here and it has 
the pledge of support and. co-operation of 
American trade unions in raising funds for 
the suffering British miners, we hope that the 
contributions of individuals and organizations 
will be generous. We Socialists have a politi- 
cal campaign before us, but. for every dollar 
we contribute to it we should be equally gen- 


erous to the miner. “Give until it hurts,’ said @ 


President Green of the A. F. of L., and that 
should be the attitude of the Workers of this 
country. 

There is real privation in the mining dis- 
tricts of. England in spite of the generous aid 
that has come from the workers of other coun- 
tries, but if it were not for the aid that has 
been received starvation’: would have com- 
pelled the strikers to go back to the slave 
terms of the owners. Our help will encour- 
age them and provide the women and chil- 
dren with the necessities that are essential to 
a successful issue of the struggle. 

Is it too much to ask every reader of this 
to immediately send at least one dollar as an 
initial contribution to this cause? We think 
not. Our contribution is being sent as this 
is written. Send to the National Office of the 
Socialist Party, 2653 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





To the Laughing Jackass 


Why do you laugh? You joyous bird, 
Is life then anything more than this? 
So full of jokes, still, still unheard 
Of bubbling, wild, ecstatic bliss@ 


Is it because the Kangaroo 
Doth leap and bound so grandly free 
Whils men are slowly muddling through 
And straining after Liberty? 


Or that some folks who never work, 
And never want to find a job, 

Can so seduce State, and kirk 
While battening on the slaving mob? 


press, 


Perhaps you see afar when man 
Will justify your gurgling mirth 
* By eating up his fellow man - 


And leave you monarch of the earth. 


If ever in your gleeful heart 
There lived a theme, why don’t you sing, 
And to a puzzled world impart 
Why thus you make the gumtrees ring? 
—E. Hooton, in “Westralian Worker.” 





A Bit of Paper 


Just a little bit of paper and a tiny little cross 

Not much—but just the difference between a gain or 
loss. 

It can lend a hand to freedom and to give old Mammon 
shocks, ‘ 

Can that little bit of paper when you drop it in the 
box. 


There is virtue, life, and progress in that little printed 
square, 

If you take the cross of Labor and plant it boldly 
there; 

There is food for hungry children, hope for workers 
on the rocks, ‘ 

Strength for men and rest for women, when you drop 
it in the box. 


There is death to feudal) privilege, to selfishness and 
greed, 
There is sunshine for the darkened slums and help 
for those in need. 
There are visions of a future that the present vainly 
mocks, 
In that little bit of paper, when you put it in the box. 
—Exchange. 





The Song of Labor 


A song to the builders of beauty, 
The rearers of temples and spire; 

A song to the strong men of duty, 

Who shape the world’s future in fire. 


Sing, sing to the women, the mothers, 
The weavers of Life and Fate; 

The sisters who toil for the brothers, 
And open to hope the white gate. 


A song to the brain that devises, 
And bends Nature's will into law; 
A song to the brain that suffices 
Its purpose from many to draw 


Sing, sing to the thinkers and hewers, 
To brothers of brain and brawn; 
A song to the world’s mighty doers, 
Who work for a hastening dawn. 
—Horace Spencer Fiske. 


clear the fear that the powerful have 
of the one weapon that can be raised 





own 





The News of the Week -: 








Despite the 
Church Losing thunders of the 
Mexican Fight V2tic#”_ rein- 


minor batteries of the Roman Catholic 
Church all over the world, the struggle, 
which many observers think will be 
the final one, between Church and 
State in Mexico seems to be simmering 
down into a sort of endurance conflict, 
with time fighting on the side of 
President ‘Calles and his government. 
When the really devout section of the 
Mexican population (which is by no 
means as large a percentage as the 
excited correspondents of American 
newspapers would make their readers 
believe) finds out that the heavens 
have not fallen and that the sun still 
shines, regardless of the anathemas 
hurled at the republic’s leaders, its 
faith is likely to be weakened and with 
it the resistance of the clergy. Already 
there is talk of a compromise through 
legislation when the Mexican Congress 
meets next month modifying some of 
the more drastic provisions of the 
Calles’ edicts that caused the church 
authorities to declare a general strike 
of priests. That the President will not 
object to allowing the clerical chiefs 
to “save their faces” in this way as 
long as the essential features of the 
separation laws are enforced is con- 
sidered probable. In. the meantime the 


forced ty the 


American State Department, while os- 
tensibly unaffected by the wild cries 
for intervention raised by the Supreme 
Council of the Knights of Columbus 
and similar clerical organizations, has 
thought it timely to send another oil 
note to Mexico City complaining about 
the land laws. Fortunately, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as a whole, 
stands by its policy of hands off Mex- 
ico, although some of its local leaders 
have let their religious sentiments get 
the better of their calm trade union 
judgment. \ 

Out of the wel- 
Fact and Fancy ter of fact and 


Riot in Europe fiction about Eu- 
rope that has kept 


the cables and wireless outfits work- 
ing overtime during the week one 
learns that Mussolini and his Spanish 
imitator, Primo de Rivera, have con- 
cluded an arbitration treaty in the 
“good, old fashioned secret” way which 
is hailed in Rome and Madrid as a big 
step toward consolidating and promot- 
ing the interests of Italy and Spain in 
the Mediterranean and in South 
America. On the same day the signing 


Rivera told The London Times that 
Spain had “an influence over a greater 
number of millions of people than any 
other nation” and that while his gov- 





of the treaty was announced, Dictator] 


in citizenship, it would quickly snatch 
said powers back in case they should 
“be abused.” 
of a cache of explosives ina little 


feeling of “tranquility” obtaining in 
Spain. Just as a side-line to his multi- 
farious activities, “Big Ben” has called 
upon Italian society women to emanci- 
pate themselves from Paris styles and 
to wear clothes about to be designed 
by a committee headed by Queen 
Helena. Another example of the peace 
and quietness that so impress most 
American visitors, including some self- 
styled journalists, was a revolver bat- 
tle in Turin between a gang of Fascist 
militiamen and some “unknown men” 
which resulted in the death of the local 
Fascist secretary and the wounding 
of one of his companions. In France 
Georges Clemenceau emerged from the 
political tomb long enough to write a 
letter to President Coolidge asking for 
the remission of the French war debt, 
but nobody of importance took it 
seriously. The Soviet Government was 
tumbling all over the front pages of 
several “enterprising” American news- 
papers, but Moscow reported that the 
family row between the followers of 
the disciplined Zinovief and the Gov- 
ernment supporters was of no particu- 
lar importance. 
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Toms, 


A 


of this land. We even went and joi 


righteous adulthood. We blundered 


cern the three hopes of American 
News, the Mirror, and the Graphic. 
Even as we turn over the photo-sp 


decent and credulous people. 
and the French decadents too refined 


only in order to find thought and phr 
There is no privacy, no. delicacy 

reserve. The affair of a millionaire 

long, slimy trail of ink and print. 


with a leering unction to the scatte 


left the covers of tomes on scientific 
-. counters. 


never fell low enough to tell. 
the weakest mind 


mollis, and all the ugly panorama of o 
a source of extreme disgust, to us, a 


ature. We don’t care. 


suppression. 


houses of ill-fame. 
science to be so revolted into action 
tions of these public insults are lef 
unread by the masses who now wallo 
ing into a horde of Peeping Toms. 


creepy thing. 


and doors ajar, through which a wo 
column all the low characters of an 
socially overt acts, and disporting the 
make public performance. 

life to compete with the present tr 


read: 
read the Daily Smudge and be regul 





Sonnet 


Wherein their cringing souls may 
Unheeding all without; and some defi 
Stark ivory towers sealed with golden 


Or in dim enterprises take our stocks 
And yet, and yet—although Life doe 


MERICA is growing into a nation of Peeping 
Always we went around wondering 
what would come out of the chaotic childhood 


Party in the wild hope that our prophetic vision might 
lead the lost tribe out of a weird adolescence into a 


through thirteen years of messianic myopia. We have 
finally arrived at a clearing from which rift we dis- 


these abbreviated couriers of news, a strange exalta- 
tion lifts us beyond the ether of earthly reason. 
go pondering over in our mind’s lexicon for usages 
low and vile enough to adequately employ the crisp 
leaves of paper that they sell as journals to poor, 
Rabelais is too gentle, 


day we will learn the language of swine and vermin, 


to classify and decorate the publishers of New York’s 
tabloid journals with proper vituperation. 


his sixteen-year-old paramour is dragged out into a 
indecencies, all its revolting obscenities, is served up 


of school girls and pimply-faced freshmen. 
the denizens of the Tenderloin smirk and laconically 
hint about to each other is frankly exposed in bold- 
face headings and long columns of dirty conjecture. 
Bedrooms hold no sanctity, and sex perversities have 


become delicatessen entrees for public free 
And surely two or three cents is hardly any 
cost for such droll tales as Balzac and Boccaccio 


The camera lens can take the outer and even the 
underclothing from off a fair lady, and yet leave even 
immune to sex excitement. 
the lenses of unclean minds, that concoct and film the 
stories of divorces, bandit queens sheiks and cabaret 


All this may sound like a thesis by a Mr. Sumner, 
or a tirade by a Dr. Straton against pornographic liter- 
We offer no solution by legal 
Free press is free press to us even if 
it go as far as to publish dictionaries of gutter obscen- 
ity and illustrate them with photos of scenes within 
We only wish for a public con- 


We started out with the remark that we are grow- 
curiosity that consumes those sexual perverts is a 
Slowly but surely our men and women, 
and even our healthier youth, are becoming subject 
to that form of insanity, for the Graphic and the 
Mirror and the Daily News are just large windows 
readers can look and see with photo and graphic news 
dressing and undressing themselves, performing their 
the decadents of dying Rome were too scrupulous to 


A good catchword for any new tabloid coming to 


“Why peep and break the law when you can 


Some build about themselves a tortoise-box 


To keep their dreams in (thinking there are rocks 
“That seeping waters cannot undermine!) 
In creeds we place our hopes, or else in wine, 


ned the Socialist And bleeds our 


and bludgeoned 


lifex—the Daily 
lotched sheets of 


We 


to help us. Some 


ase filthy enough <i y age + 


» no anatomical Play, play the p 


degenerate and 
All its intimate 


r-brained minds 
Whatever 


You 


You 


research, only to 
lunch 
And 


But And 


That 


ur underlife, are 
t least. 


| saw at the 
Through the 
The form of 


that whole edi- Were straggl 
t unbought and 
w in their mire. 


The unhealthy Somewhere I 


rid of credulous We are happy 


indecent world, poets—under the 


mselves as even 


iumvirate could land. 


Or « « Coronation Robe 


rest and dine, 
ne 


locks 
R. |. 
mental isoluation 


s not crush 





In curt and savage avalanche-like rush, 
(Not like a hangman does she close our parts, 
By snapping a rope)—Life irons out our wills 


As grey-green lichens gnaw the granite hills. 


_Often I’ve wondered as | read some tale 

Boisterous with humor, sparkling with keen wit, 
How you, embracing Jonah and his whale, 

So swiftly consign Darwin to the Pit. 


Dancing, thaumaturgic priest of God, 
How I’ve wondered at your piety! 

Is it real, as bursting from the sod? 
Oresome, new mocking form of poetry? 


Say, are you bluff? Or bluffer? Will you tell 
How you reconcile your Master and your Muse? 
Your Master, Who bids you Love for fear of Hell, 


The Pandean. hoof shows prancing ’neath your gown. 


Nestling in the shadow 
Of an overture. 


Lulled into oblivion 
By innumerable echoes 
Of soft tones 


Peacefully serene 
You slumber thru eternities— 
Unaware of Life and Death, 


And | hurried to meet her there. 
Oh, |! hurried, but all that | ever saw 


And the cold white disk of the risen moon 
Adrift on a darkened sky. 


But all | can ever see 
Are the barren years and the fleeting ghosts 
Of a love that shall never be. 


wishes for his new anthology of good poetry by minor 


and Co., publishers. We have read the volume through 
with avid interest, since any undiscovered lyrical land 
holds great allure to us at least. 
some of the poems contained therein are worthy of 
inclusion alongside of the heavy immortals of this 
Two beautiful sonnets by Coralie Haman, and 
the opening poem by James Allman on the Queen’s 


some sprigs of greatness. We trust Mr. Dean’s climb 
upward to the Parnassian peaks will continue pro- 
gressive and sure. - + 


Something tells us we are about to take one long 
vacation of two or three days at Tamiment or Camp 
Greater Utopia, or with the four hundred at Newport, 
It all depends on whether we want a physical or 
a mental rest. Something tells us we need a complete 


will be first to suggest Newport. . . 


souls. She eats our armored hearts 





fo G.. Kf. 


ch bids you (loving Christ) hate Jews‘ 
riest; | still suspect the clown; 


—Carrol Marks. 


Soft Pedal 


are a dream wind 
are a dream wind 


drowsy vibrations. 


stupid passions 
torture the universe. 
—Kate Herman. 


Illusion 
end of a twilit street, 
haze of the Sun’s last flare, 
my love awaiting me, 


ers passing by, 
know she beckons and calls, 


—Max Press. 





to convey to Joseph Dean our good 


heading, “Poetical Pennings”’—Dean 


We must say that 


have genuine poetic earth and bear 





and repose. Which one of you wags 


S. A. de Witt. 





The Right Kind 


NYTHING that brings the spirit 

of Socrates to the attention of 

the world today is, fo. that act, 
cf value ;and although all the drama 
Housman (The Death of Socrates, by 
Laurence Housman: Small, Maynard, 
$1.50) sees in the Greek’s death is 
not transferred to this play, the book 
gives a measure of condensation and 
strength to the story told in the 
“Crito” and the “Phaedo” of Plato, the 
story of the manner in which Socrates 
went to his death. 
The manner in which Socrates went 
to his living has met with criticism 
in many quarters, but few deny the 
value of his philosophic—more trict- 
ly, his pedagogic—method, and the 
dignity of his ultimate gesture. 
Socrates r2fused life in order to go 
to a future he felt was promising, 
from a life he knew was futile. In 
the comman~ for his death is m.ce 


against them. The tools of the op- 
pressed are potential; their forge is 
the school. The Greeks could order 








Socra‘-- to die; modern governments 
work less directly, by arranging the 
materials and digging the channels— 
and poluting the stream. Teachers 
to-day are too often rubber-stamps, 
stereotypes of approved attitudes, 
prejudices, and conventions, that mas- 
querade as thoughts. . Hous- 
man’s book gives a good picture of 
one who saw into the forces that 
make society, who refused to submit 


to the sham. 
William Lea. 





A Haitian Gusher 


N BLACK HAITI (Black Haiti: by 
I “lair Niles, New York. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. 1926) we hav3 a de- 
lightfully readable bock spolied by too 
much sentimentality. Inevitably one 
gets a picture of the writer cooing 
over a neglected child. Yet the book 
is charming and should please the 
casual reader and inspire the more 
learned one with a desire to go to 
Haiti and discover what lies beneath 
the shimmering praise and soft sha- 
dowy sympathy that glows and dark- 





ens Miss Niles’ portrait of the tiny 
republic. 

The book is gracefully written. 
There are such scintilant phrases as: 
“. . , the mango tree suspends atove 
them the unshed t--rs of its ripe gold 
Si ad The reader. travels 
through the black republic carefully 
swathed in feminine emotion and 
starts homeward with the optimistic 
tinkle of a black boy’s laughter ring- 
ing hopefully in his ears. 


Gloria Goddard. 





Science, the great emancipator that 
has tamed the powers of nature, and 
might in so doing have freed man 
from toil to allow him to develop 
freely his faculty of mind and body; 
science, become the slave of capital, 
has done nothing but supply means 
for capitalists to increase their 
wealth and to intensify their exploi- 
tation of the working class. Its 
most wonderful applications to in- 
dustrial technique have brought to 
the children, the women, and the 
men of the working class nothing 
but overwork and misery.—Paul La- 


ernment intended to delegate its pow- 
ers to the people as the latter advanced 


Discovery by the police 


Valencian town helped add to the 





Critical 


Cruisings 
By V. F. Calverton— 
American Wisdom 


«MERICANA is the best book that 
A« Mencken has gotten out— 
perhaps because it is not written 
by himself. Mr. Mencken has always 
had a keen sense for the ridiculous, 
except in himself. ‘Americana’ (A, 
Knopf, Inc., $2.50), it must be said, 
reveals his taste in favorable form, 
Here he is dealing with the vaudevil- 
lian maneuvers of microscopical intel- 
lects, and his affection for clownish 
observations is peculiarly appropriate 
and piquant. For example, his com- 
ment on the “aufklarung” in Arizona 
is exemplary: 
“Progress of Christian enlightenment 


and Zunis, as revealed by a sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. John B. Andrews, of Uni- 
versity Methodist Church, Tucson: 

“I believe that the whale swallowed 
Jonah.” 

“Sweet, lovely and _ well-deserved 
words from the eminent Tucson ‘Citi- 
zen’: 

“There is nothing so responsive as an 
Elk’s heart. In the social sense, he is the 
courtier, the gallant knight of modern 
times. There is more Christianity in the 
day-by-day practices of Elkdom than 
there is in many a monumental cathedral. 
There has been nothing spiritually finer 
since the days of the Christian Crusaders 
than the Elks’ financing the relief work 
of the Salvation Army during the World 
War.” 

And in Arkansas his appreciations do 
not dim: : 

“Society note from the instructive 
Little Rock ‘Daily News’: 

“Much improvement was shown in the 
condition of Diamond Joe Sullivan today, 
according to a physician's report, and his 
complete recovery is believed assured. 
When attendants report him completely 
out of danger, Governor McRae is ex- 
pected to fix the day of his execution.” 

In California the spouts of* wisdom 
are also carefully culled: 

“Official view, in San Francisco, of 
the aim and usufructs of the late war, 
as stated in a sermon by the Rev. 
James L. Gordon, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church: 

“The great war was humanity’s battle 
for humanity. That human liberty might 
be preserved! That universal freedom 
might be perpetuated! That democracy 
of the world might be safeguarded! That 
Christianity might survive! That the 
world’s last and best civilization should 
not. break down!” 

“Progress of the higher learning at 
Stanford University, as reported by a 
press dispatch from Palo Alto: 

“Yell leading has been made a subject 
in the curriculum at Stanford, and credit 
will be given to sophomores trying out for 
assistant yell leader who register in the 
new course. ‘Bleacher phychology,’ “‘the 
correct use of the voice,’ ‘development of 
stage presence,” and ‘what a coach ex- 
pects of the yell leader’ will be topics of 
lectures by members of the faculty and 


by Professor Andrew Kerr, football 
coach.” 
“Want ad in Mr. Hearst's great 


Christian periodical, the Los Angeles 
‘Examiner’: 

“Wanted — Good-looking stenographer ; 
stenographic ability not essential. Apply 
905 American Bank Bldg.” 

In Maryland, Mr. Mencken’s home 
State, his fancy is at its finest: 

“Rise of the scientific spirit among 
the amphibious Fundamentalists, as 
shown by an advertisement of Univer- 
sity Baptist Church in the Baltimore 
‘Sunpaper’: 

“Dr. Melvin G. Kyle, one of the world’s 
greatest archaeologists, will conduct a 
School of Biblical Research in this church 
this week. Dr. Kyle has just returned 
from explorations in Palestine. His pur- 
pose was to dredge the Dead Sea in 
search of the ruins of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah.” 

“New zoological classification from 
the estimable Baltimore ‘Evening Sun’: 
“Two men were sentenced to jail for 30 
days and a negro for six months in the 
Traffic Court today.” 

“Lingering effects of the late war for 
democracy upon jurisprudence in the 
Maryland Free State, as revealed by 
an advertisement in the ‘Sunpaper’: 
enter suit against 
Address Purchas- 


“Lawyer wanted, to 
a pro-German concern. 
ing Agent, 5870, Sun.” 
“From a tract by Dr. Howard A 
Kelly, emeritus professor in the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School: 

“I look with equanimity upon evolu- 
tion, or any other theory, nor do I care 
(relatively speaking) whether it is true 
or false, but I do care a great deal to 
drive men back to God’s Word, the foun- 
tain of living waters, and that they shall 
hold it to be true from Genesis I to 
Revelation XXII.” 

These citations and comments, how- 
ever, were inspired by the materials of 


a myriad sources. In his “Notes for 
Foreign Students,” Mr. Mencken ig 
more genuinely original. In giving 


character to New York, Mr. Mencken 
writes: 

“The city pays little ~heed to the 
laws of the United States, or to. the 
national mores. There are more har- 
lots in New York than the whole of 
Spain. In the Middle West, 
New York is looked upon as the cap- 
ital of Satan, and no woman who has 
ever been there is regarded as a 
strictly A-1 virgin.” 

In describing Oregon he confesses: 
“Its people believe in the Bible, and 
hold that all radicals should be 
lynched. It has no poets and no states- 
men.” 

As we have often said, Mr. Mencken 
as a vaudevillian is unsurpassed. His 


burlesque humor fits his part. He is 
a genius in his genre. “Americana” 
presents him at his best. It is only 


when he is serious that his gesture be- 
comes ridiculous and his arguments 
absurd. 





Universal and direct suffrage is the 
foundation of political and social life, 
the basic principle of all self-help, and 
without which the condition of the 
working class cannot be bettered. 
From and through the state alone can 
advancement be made.—Lassalle. 





fargue. 





in the land of the barbarous -Hopis . 
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